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The Office of Adult Education (OAE) of 
the Colorado Department of Education (CDE) 
wishes to extend its appreciation to the 
following programs and individuals who 
contributed to this report. 

For interviews on their programs and 
family literacy in general: Elaine Baker and 
Pam Smith of the Adult Learning Source in 
Denver; Janie Blind and Debbie Butkus of the 
Colorado Springs School District #11 Family 
Education Program; Becky Hayes of the 
BUENO Family English Literacy Program and 
Carol Duarte of the FELP program of Ft. 
Lupton; and Cliff Pike of the Paris Education 
Center of the Aurora Public Schools. 

For interviews on slate-wide programs 
that fund or collaborate with family literacy 
activities: David Chandler, Even Start 
Coordinator of the Colorado Department of 
Education; )oAnn Dalton with Clayton Center 
for Children and Youth and Trainer/Consultant 
for High/Scope curriculum; Marsha Gould, 
Toyota Metro Denver Family Literacy; Sandra 
Harris, Head Start - State Collaboration 
Project; Virginia Plunkett, State Chapter 1 
Director; Kristen Smith of First Impressions; 
Lucy Trujillo, Family Resource Schools of 
Denver Public Schools; and Claudia Zundel, 
Colorado's Family Centers. 

For interviewing selected staff from the 
adult education, adult literacy, and adult 
homeless programs throughout the state, the 
four VISTA volunteers of the Denver Indian 
Center, Lynda Nuttall, Director: Sue 
Lindwood, Alice Miller and Kent Miller and 
Chloe Richardson. For gathering data on the 
need and impact of Colorado's adult and 
family education programs: Ginger Bilthuis 
and Sheila Clark of Aurora Public Schools 
Adult Education and the Office of Adult 
Education at CDE. 



For guidance on the scope of this report: 
The Family Literacy Task Force of the 
Colorado Adult Literacy Commission, Gail 
Bundy of U.S. West, Chair. For information on 
"Goals 2000", jan Rose Petro, research analyst 
of the CDE Research and Evaluation Unit. For 
guidance in editing and information, the 
Office of Adult Education staff of the Colorado 
Department of Education, particularly Dian 
Bates, State Director of Adult Education, 
Debra Fawcett, State Literacy Resource Center 
Librarian, Kathy Santopietro, State Teacher 
Trainer, Dee Sweeney, Area Resource Teacher 
for Family Literacy, and Mary Willoughby, 
State Fa ily Literacy Coordinator. 

We recognize that although every 
possible attempt was made to identify all 
family literacy efforts throughout the state, 
there may be some programs that are not 
represented in this report. Any omission was 
certainly not intentional and we look forward 
to expanding the available information on 
other initiatives being taken that provide 
opportunities for families to learn together in 
Colorado. 
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This report is intended for anyone who 
has an interest in serving the needs of families 
in Colorado through the development of 
family-centered education programs. The 
report . as written at the request of Dian 
Bates, Executive Director of the Office of 
Adult Education for the Colorado Department 
of Education and is funded primarily with 
monies from the Adult Education Act. The 
purpose is to help meet many of the 
information needs identified by practitioners 
in the field and by the Family Literacy Task 
Force of the Colorado Adult Literacy 
Commission (ALC). The report was also 
prepared for and is partially funded by a 
National Literacy Act grant received from the 
U. S. Department of Education for State 
Literacy Resource Centers. 

Definitions, philosophical views, and 
models of family literacy are provided 
throughout this document. More specifically, 
the report includes an introduction to the field 
of family literacy including its history and 
research base, a review of successful 
practices, results of evaluations, and current 
issues and challenges facing the field today. 
Information on Colorado programs in 
particular, as well as lists of funding and 
informational resources for interested 
practitioners, have also been included. The 
materials developed by the National Center 
for Family Literacy (NCFL) of Louisville, 
Kentucky were used extensively in this report, 
as the NCFL is recognized as a national 
authority and is responsible for much of the 
pioneer work conducted in the field of family 
literacy 



the importance of family 
Literacy 

Family literacy began with small amounts 
of "seed money" in the 1980's and has since 
grown to become a national movement 
supported by federal legislation and policy. 
There is virtually no resource available today 
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that does not speak to the pervasive impact of 
family literacy programs. Family literacy is 
credited with having perhaps the most 
potential of any literacy initiative to date to 
break the intergenerational cycle of poverty 
and dependency. Family literacy programs 
positively influence the lives of children, 
adults, families, and society. The relationship 
between parental educational level and the 
educational achievement of the child are well 
documented. Nickse (1990a) maintains that : 

family literacy programs may hold the 
greatest promise of effectiveness because 
they begin with the premise that educating 
parents and helping them develop positive 
attitudes about their ability to learn is the 
critical first step to ensuring that their 
children will also become confident learners 
and that the cycle of illiteracy will be broken 
(p.23). 

Evaluations have indicated that family 
literacy programs have been able to 
accomplish the following goals: increase the 
developmental skills of preschool children to 
prepare them for academic and social success 
in school; improve the parenting skills of adult 
participants; raise the educational level of 
parents of preschool children through 
instruction in basic skills; enable parents to 
become familiar with and comfortable in the 
school setting and become a role model for 
the child showing parental interest in 
education; improve the relationship of the 
parent and child through planned, structured 
interaction, and help parents gain the 
motivation, skills, and knowledge needed to 
become employed or to pursue further 
education and training. 

Much of the practice and research in 
family literacy is summarized by Nickse in 
Family and Intergenerational Literacy 
Programs: An Update on the 'Noises of 
Literacy'. Simply, when parents and children 
learn together, an appreciation and respect for 
education is provided for the children which 
paves the way for adjustment to and success 
in school classes. In addition, parents acquire 
new skills for work and home and a new 
appreciation of their role as first teacher. There 
is also a type of synergy that exists in family 
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literacy programs that is not found in programs 
that work with c .ildren or adulLs separately. 
The basic premise, as stated in much of the 
literature of the NCFL, is that parents and 
children can learn together and in so doing 
enhance each other's lives. Family literacy 
supports the need to develop sensitivity and 
respect for the values, pressures and 
influences of cultural backgrounds, as well as 
of the devastating pressures and restrictions of 
poverty. The central emphasis of family 
literacy programs is always on breaking the 
intergenerational cycle of poverty through 
working with whole families to positively 
affect attitudes, beliefs, and behaviora around 
education and learning. 

Family literacy is appealing largely 
because its focus is the family. At all political 
levels, the family has taken its place at center 
stage. The concept of family has become more 
and more central to discussions of educational 
and welfare reform. Family problems and the 
breakdown of the family are linked to most of 
the problems currently plaguing society. This 
focus on the family has translated easily into 
explaining the potential impact cf family 
literacy programs. A 1990 report completed 
by the NCFL and PLUS (Project Literacy U. S.) 
states that "....society is the ultimate 
beneficiary of family literacy. It gains 
productive, taxpaying, responsible citizens 
who can act as role models for their children 
and for other adults in their communities" 
lp.3). 

The home, school, and workplace are 
finally coming together as they seek to serve 
the educational and social problems that face 
the country today. Additionally, different 
segments of our educational systems are also 
coming together to reach common goals. The 
belief that family literacy programs must 
include a team of professionals from both 
adult and early childhood education is 
strongly supported by both the literature and 
the practitioners interviewed for this report. 
Each recognizes they have much to learn from 
the other and their cooperation is the key to 
the success of these programs. Family literacy 
has been an important catalyst in making 
these long hoped-for partnerships a reality. 



FAMILY LITERACY IN COLORADO 

Within Colorado, a definition of family 
literacy was developed by the Family Literacy 
Task Force of the Colorado Adult Literacy 
Commission which is used by the Office of 
Adult Education as the standard for all family 
literacy programs throughout the state. The 
heart of the definition is as follows: 

Family literacy is an approach to 
intergeneraticnal learning focused on the 
family It acknowledges family and culture 
as the foundation oi learning for the child. 
Family literacy recognizes the parent as the 
child's first teacher and the literacy of the 
parent as crucial to the development of the 
literacy of the child. Family literacy provides 
instruction to enrich the home environment 
through interactive intergenerational 
learning that models, supports, values and 
promotes literacy and lifelong learning skills. 
Family literacy program delivery utilizes 
models that provide the following four 
components: early childhood and/or school- 
age educational assistance; adult basic skills 
education; parents and children learning 
together; and parent time together for parent 
support ard education, 

Most of the programs currently operating 
in Colorado fall somewhere on a continuum 
of program development in which each of 
these four components are operational to 
varying degrees. The Office of Adult 
Education and the literature both recognize 
the need for programs to mold themselves to 
meet the needs of the individual communities 
in which they exist. 

Both Dian Bates and Mary Willoughby, 
State Family Literacy Coordinator for the 
Office of Adult Education, stress the impact of 
adult education on the success of family 
literacy programs and on K-1 2 education. 
Their views are strongly supported by the 
literature and the evaluative research that has 
been conducted to date. As Willoughby states, 
"No program, particularly those programs 
designed to intervene on behalf of children, 
will be effective if the parent is not involved in 
some capacity, or cannot be involved due to 
low levels of literacy skills." Bates continues to 
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stress that "Children benefit from adult 
education. Research has shown repeatedly 
that the euucationai levels of the parents and 
their involvement with their children's 
education and their children's schools are 
directly related to the success those children 
will experience throughout their educational 
years." 

The literature supports this assertion that 
the adult is the key to the success of family- 
centered education programs as well as to the 
success of the adult's children. Family iiteracy 
broadens attitudes toward adult literacy; the 
focus is more on how parents can impact the 
lives of their children and create stronger 
family units. 

David Smith, Director of Prevention 
Initiatives for the Colorado Department of 
Education, cites a three-year study in 1988 
that showed a dramatic difference in a child's 
progress between high and low parental 
involvement. 

According to evaluative research conducted 
by the University of Colorado at Boulder on 
7,500 four-year old children who 
participated in the Colorado preschool 
program, the greater the parent involvement 
with their child, the greater the child's 
progress (Interview, January, 1 994). 

Practitioners and research repeatedly 
support the impact of the parent on the child's 
academic progress and success. 

The numher of family literacy programs 
in Colorado over the past three years has 
increased from only four to over thirty in 
1 994. These programs have also accessed 
more funding sources and established more 
collaborative relationships than ever before. 
Since fiscal year 1992, several different 
surveys have been conducted with adult 
education programs throughout the state. As 
the number of programs grows and as the field 
develops, the suweys are becoming more 
sophisticated and the data obtained from them 



more meaningful. All of the surveys are 
available upon request from the Office of 
Adult Education at the Colorado Department 
of Education. 

Practitioners nationwide are calling for a 
national vision for family literacy. Within 
Colorado, this same attitude and commitment 
to the future of family literacy must be 
developed. Without ambitious statewide 
goals, without a far-reaching statewide vision, 
the pioneering efforts of Colorado's programs 
and the personal successes of Colorado's 
students will be lost among the annals of the 
state's educational history. The dedication and 
commitment of Colorado's practitioners to 
family-centered learning, however, represent a 
proactive approach to addressing the 
challenges of society through education. A 
deeply significant and broad-based potential 
exists for achieving dramatic, positive change 
in the learning opportunities available for all 
Colorado's children and adults. 
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This report was written at the request of 
Dian Bates, Executive Director of The Office 
of Adult Education for the Colorado 
Department of Education. The report is 
partially funded through the State Literacy 
Resource Center grant of the U. S. Department 
of Education to meet Objective 4.3 of that 
grant: 

The State Literacy Resource Center and the 
Governor's Families and Children Initiative 
office will research and publish a report on 
the impact of families and family literacy 
programs on K-1 2 education in Colorado. 
The report also will include a survey of 
state-of-fhe-an teaching methods, 
technologies and evaluation. (Targets goal 
34 CFRPart 464.3(b)(1 ),{8). 

The report also serves many of the 
information needs as identified by 
practitioners in the field and as identified by 
the Family Literacy Task force of the Colorado 
Adult Literacy Commission (ALC). In 
interviewing practitioners for this report, it 
became apparent that what was wanted was a 
document that would serve many of the needs 
they were currently attempting to meet on a 
volunteer basis. The report covers how to start 
a family literacy program, informational 



resources and funding sources, successful 
program and instructional practices, issues 
and challenges to the field, and an idea of 
what others in the field are doing to meet the 
needs of parents and children in Colorado. 

The need among practitioners to 
network, to exchange information and ideas, 
and to just be able to communicate with one 
another, was expressed by every individual 
interviewed. According to Nickse (1990a) 
programs do find it difficult to find out about 
each other and the consequences could 
detract from the development of the field. 
"Regrettably, there is a lack of communication 
among programs and across sectors because 
the appropriate mechanisms for sharing 
information are not yet established. At this 
early point in program development, this 
mechanism is much needed to avoid costly 
errors in program design" (p. 35). 

The Family Literacy Task Force of the 
ALC also recognized the need for more 
information to reach both service providers 
and potential funders. They identified the 
following "Core Information Needs" of family 
literacy stakeholders in Colorado: Definition, 
models, statistics, history, benefits, funding, 
collaborative issues, and costs. This report 
attempts to address these specific needs for 
information. The definition of family literacy 
developed by this committee is provided both 
in this report and with a more complete 
description of its components in Appendix A. 



RepiortAudiehce 



This report is intended for anyone who 
has an interest, or stake, in serving the needs 
of families in Colorado through the 
development of family literacy programs. 
Although this report does not provide detailed 
procedures for program operation, 
background information and recommended 
resources on program development 
implementation, funding, and evaluation are 
included. 



As this report will show, it can be argued 
that all of us have a stake in ensuring the 
success of family literacy programs. The ALC 
Family Literacy Task Force identified "Key 
Stakeholder Croups" for family literacy in 
Colorado. These groups were identified as 
those most highly concerned with issues of 
family development and of parental and 
childhood education. Many of these same 
groups contributed to this report: 
* Federal Adult Education Act programs 

administered through the Office of Adult 

Education at CDE 
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* Public and private child-based programs, for 
example Head Start, social service agencies 
and programs such as JOBS (Job Opportunity 
and Basic Skills) 

* JTPA programs (Job Training and Partnership 
Act) 

* Public school administrators and teachers 

* Administrations and child-based programs of 
K-12 school districts such as Even Start, 
Head Start, Chapter 1 , Pre-School and Early 
Childhood Education 



* Public and private foundations 

* Businesses 

*Law enforcement agencies 
♦Correctional programs 



( Libraries 



How To Read This Report 



This report provides definitions, 
philosophical views, and models of family 
literacy. The materials developed by the 
National Center for Family Literacy (NCFL) of 
Louisville, Kentucky, have been used 
extensively in this report. The NCFL is 
responsible for much of the pioneer work in 
family literacy and has influenced programs in 
all fifty states. 

The report is divided into two sections. 
The first section provides an overview of the 
history, background, and research related to 
the development of family literacy. The second 
section addresses some of the same content 
areas, but pertains specifically to Colorado. 
Student success stories provided by the First 



Impressions Program of the Office of the 
Governor are also included. 

Profiles of selected programs throughout 
the state are provided to assist the reader in 
understanding the variety of formats family 
literacy programs it k.; use. Colorado programs 
that have offered to provide technical 
assistance to interested individuals are then 
listed. Finally, informational and funding 
resources are given to assist Colorado 
programs in gaining both a broad and 
practical working knowledge of family 
literacy. 
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This section provides a brief overview of the importance of family literacy programs and of the rationale behind the widespread 
support for the development of this field* These themes will continue to be explained in greater detail throughout the report. This 
section also identifies certain concepts utilized in the literature and in the practice of family literacy that are highlighted throughout 
this report. 

The literature supports the assertion that the adult is the key to the success of these programs as well as to the success of their 
children (NCFL, 1993;"Van Fossen and Sticht, 1 991). This report strongly affirms this emphasis on adu!t education within programs of 
family learning. Family literacy may prove to be the key to reaching those individuals who are in need of adult literacy education but 
who have not been able to be reached through programs offering adult basic skills instruction only. Family literacy broadens attitudes 
toward adult literacy; the focus is more on how parents can impact the lives of their children and create stronger family units. 

Based on comments from practitioners, and again supported by the literature (Nickse, 1990a), this report also addresses the belief 
that family literacy programs must represent a team of professionals from both adult education and early childhood education. Each 
has much to learn from the other and their cooperation is the key to the success of these programs. 



Importance of Family literacy 



Family literacy programs hold 
perhaps the greatest potential yet seen in 
education to positively influence the lives of 
children, adults, families and society. Even 
though the field is really less than a decade 
old, preliminary evaluations have? shown not 
only an educational effect on individuals of all 
ages, but social and economic effects as well. 
As explained by the National Center for Family 
Literacy (1993), family literacy is one approach 
within the context of a broad range of efforts to 
break the cycle of intergenerational poverty 
through education and support of the parent in 
order to strengthen the American family. 

The following excerpt is taken from The 
Power of Family Literacy, a report prepared in 
1994 for the National Center for Family 
Literacy by Philliber Research associates with 
funding provided by the Danforth Foundation. 
It provides a powerful summary of the 
potential and the power of family learning. 

The data in this report are based upon the 
experiences of over 300 families who 
participated in the loyota Families for 
Learning Program during the 1 992- 1 993 
school year. While the results are 
encouraging, they must be thought of as 
preliminary. In particular, assessing the long 
term impact of the program will require the 
passage of time. However, the results point 
in five promising directions. 

3G 



* Adults participating in family literacy 
programs demonstrate greater gains in 
literacy than adults in adult focused 
programs. 

* Participants in family literacy programs are 
more likely to remain in the program than 
participants in adult focused programs. 

* Adults who participate in the program 
longer continue to learn. 

* Children participating in family literacy 
programs demonstrate greater gains than 
children in child focused programs. 

* More educationally supportive home 
environments are reported among the 
participants in family literacy programs 
(p.20). 

The tremendous impact of family 
programs is due in large part to the familial 
context and approach to family literacy. The 
problems of poverty and illiteracy are carried 
on from generation to generation, and long 
established beliefs and attitudes are instilled in 
each new generation. The relationship 
between parental educational level and the 
educational achievement of the child is well 
documented. Sharon Darling, founder and 
president of the National Center for Family 
Literacy states, "Solutions that isolate the adult 
or isolate the child fail to address the literacy 
needs of the family as a unit. To break this 
intergenerational cycle, an intergenerational 
solution is required" (1992, p.3). Elaine Baker, 
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formerly Family Curriculum Coordinator and 
Project Director for the Barbara Bush 
Foundation Family Literacy Project for the 
Adult Learning Source in Denver, states that 
"Family literacy is one of the most important 
tools we have for social change. It is more 
potent than adult literacy because it builds on 
the caring among family members" (Interview, 
July,1993). 

The motivation to attend family literacy 
programs is high, as participants come to these 
programs to improve life for their families, not 
solely for themselves. Participants want to 
increase their educational levels and learn job 
skills, but they also want to be more effective 
parents. "Family literacy is a dynamic that 
strengthens families" explains Baker. Family 
literacy. programs help parents feel that they 
can impact their childrens' lives, and because 
they feel this way they invest in their children 
and families through attending these programs. 

Nickse (1990a), as does the NCFL, points 
out that other approaches exist to serving the 
needs of families, for example, 
intergenerational approaches such as library- 
based family reading programs and the Wider 
Opportunities for Women programs that work 



primarily with adults. Others, such as Parents 
as Teachers and home-based Head Start 
programs focus on child development with 
some focus on the parent. All of these 
programs are part of the broad array of 
services that have spaing up along with family 
literacy. Nickse maintains, however, that 

...family literacy programs may hold the 
greatest promise of effectiveness because 
they begin with the premise that educating 
parents and helping them develop positive 
attitudes about their ability to learn is the 
critical first step to ensuring that their 
children will also become confident 
learners and that the cycle of illiteracy will 
be broken (p. 23). 

In a slightly different vein, the importance 
of parenting has been realized for some time. 
According to David Stewart (1993), Bessie 
Allen Charters (1 880-1 971 ) was "a pioneer in 
the field of parent education." She was one of 
the first administrators of a university- 
sponsored adult education program in this 
country. It was Charters who maintained that 
"learning how to be a parent is the greatest of 
all courses of stud/" (p.4). 



Why Support for Family Literacy Exists 
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Sharon Darling, in theNCFL publication 
Creating an Upward Spiral of Success. 
maintains that family literacy is a better 
solution to the educational, social and 
economic problems that face our country than 
the school reforms and other efforts of the 
1 980's, "perhaps because it proposes a 
comprehensive strategy which attempts to get 
at the root of school failure and 
undereducation" (p.1 ). Family literacy 
addresses not only the need for intervention 
strategies for undereducated adults, but also 
the need for prevention strategies to improve 
education for children as well. Darling 
continues: 
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Family literacy programs recognize that 
these two groups - undereducated adults 
and educationally 'at-risk' children - 
interlock; they are bound so tightly together 
that excellence in public school education is 
an empty dream for youths who go home 
each afternoon to families where literacy is 
neither practiced nor valued (p. 1). 

Family literacy is also appealing to a 
broad spectrum of individuals largely because 
its focus is the family. At all political levels, the 
family has taken its place at center stage. The 
concept of family has become more and more 
central to discussions of educational and 
welfare reform. Family problems and the 
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breakdown of the family are linked to most of 
the problems currently plaguing society. This 
focus on the family has translated easily into 
explaining the potential impact of family 
literacy programs. A 1 990 report completed 
by NCFL and PLUS (Project Literacy U. S.) 
states that "...society is the ultimate beneficiary 
of family literacy. It gains productive, 
taxpaying, responsible citizens who can act as 
role models for their children and for other 
adults in their communities" (p.3). 

The "Coals 2000: Educate America Act" 
as proposed and passed into law during 
President Clinton's administration, has 
established as policy the National Education 
Goals established in 1 990 by then President 
Bush and the nation's governors. There are 
eight "National Education Coals" and family 
literacy affects each one of them either 
directly or indirectly. Goals One and Six are of 
particular relevance in explaining the existing 
support for family literacy programs. Goal 
One, "School Readiness", states that "By the 
year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to iearn." Goal Six, "Adult 
Literacy and Lifelong Learning" states that "By 
the year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship." (Source: 
Congressional Record-House, March 21, 
1994). Family literacy programs provide the 
means by which to achieve these two goals 
and thus strengthen our nation through the 
concurrent instruction and support of both 
youth and adults. 

It should further be noted that family 
literacy programs indirectly impact upon the 
success of the six remaining goals: ensuring 
the graduation rate to be 90% by the year 
2,000; improving academic achievement and 
citizenship of youth for the workplace and 
within the community; improving teacher 
education and professional development; 
ensuring that American youth are first in the 
world in math and science; providing safe, 
disciplined, alcohol and drug-free schools; 
and most particularly developing partnerships 
between parents and schools through 



increasing parental participation. (Source: 
Congressional Record, March 21, 1994). 
Family literacy can be easily utilized to assist 
in the attainment of all eight educational goals 
for the nation. 

Nickse (1 990a) also indicates thai the 
issues facing contemporary society contribute 
to the widespread support of family literacy. 
Pressure is coming from all segments of our 
society, from within corporate organizations, 
institutions, and from families themselves to 
do something to address these concerns. 
Nickse identifies these issues as including a 
"growing concern in communities for the 
improvement of adult literacy and literacy of 
families, young children's and teens' school 
success, the health and stability of families, 
the strength and cohesion of neighborhoods, 
and the economic health, competitiveness, 
and preservation of our standard of living" 
(pp.8-9). The link between education and 
global competitiveness is never forgotten. As 
Nickse (1990a) states, "After all, it is only 1 6 
short years before today's preschool child 
becomes tomorrow's worker" (p.1 2). 

Program administrators and funders also 
see the potential for these programs to be 
more cost effective as they reach both adults 
and children at the same time rather than 
separately. As Nickse (1990b) points out, some 
are beginning to see " a'bigger bang for the 
literacy buck'. Programs are not necessarily 
less expensive, but may be more effective 
when instruction is integrated" (p.9). Nickse 
also reminds us, however, that there are no 
"quick fixes" in literacy improvement and that 
we may have to focus on the long-run to 
confirm the effectiveness of the holistic 
approach to literacy advocated by the NCFL. 
Darling (1993) states: 

We canno[sic] make lasting changes in these 
messages without multi-faceted, long term 
family programs. Families have had many 
years (in fact generations) to become what 
they are, and change is never quick or easy 
(p.3). 

Financial concerns are always related to 
the need for improved coordination of existing 
services for at-risk individuals. Again, family 
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literacy provides an answer. Nickse (1 990a) 
notes the "holistic organization" of family 
literacy programs is "evidence [at the local 
level] of cooperation and collaboration not 
frequently paralleled in agencies at state or 
federal levels" (p.10). 

Family literacy is also based on a concept 
that simply seems to make sense to people; 
that parents and children reading together 
should work This belief comes, however, 
from a highly middle class background and 
world view. In the low-income or low-literate 
home, some difficulties exist which can 
severely interfere with the success of family 
literacy efforts. First, low literate adults lack 
both the skills to read to, or with, their 
children, as well as the knowledge to model 
literate behavior to their children. Second, 
economic concerns often mean that activities 
such as reading must take a back seat. Nickse 
(1 990a) citing Rodriguez and Cortez (1 988) 
"No matter how carefully crafted, the success 
of family and intergenerational literacy 
programs is offset by persistent poverty" (p. 11 ). 
Still, the practice, research, and literature 
support the conclusion that the best place to 
intervene to break through these cycles is 
through intergenerational and family literacy 
efforts. 

The Reading is Fundamental group 
(1 988) cites the results of a 1 988 national 
survey conducted by the Roper Organization. 
The results showed that 91 percent of the 
parents surveyed said reading well is 'Very 
important" to their children's future, e\ :n 
more so than a child's friends, school, grades, 
neighborhood, or religious training. The 
amount of time they spent with their children 
was the only item they rated higher in 
importance. 72% of the parents also said that 
they (not the schools) were primarily 
responsible for making sure their children 
develop an interest in reading. 

But it was also revealed that many 
parents needed to learn how to help their 
children develop this interest. This is one of 
the most important contributions of family 
literacy programs: they teach the parents what 
they need to know to become models of 
success and sources of support for their 
children. 1 



Within Colorado, both Dian Bates, 
Executive Director of the CDE Office of Adult 
Education, and Mary Willoughby, State Family 
Literacy Coordinator for the office, stress the 
impact of adult education in particular on the 
success of family literacy programs and on K- 
1 2 education. As Willoughby states, "No 
program, particularly those programs designed 
to intervene on behalf of children, will be 
effective if the parent is not involved in some 
capacity, or canno* be involved due to low 
levels of literacy skills" (Interview, May, 1994). 
Bates continues to stress thai, "Children 
benefit from adult education. Research has 
shown repeatedly that the educational levels 
of the parents and their involvement with their 
children's education and their children's 
schools are directly related to the success 
those children will experience throughout 
their educational years" (Interview, May, 
1 994). As stated in the All. Points Bulletin of 
December 1993: 
Excellence in parenting and education of 
childre • vital to the very survival of our 
natiot ;re inextricably entwined. 
Excellence in public school education is an 
empty dream for youths who go home each 
afternoon to families where literacy is 
neither practiced nor valued. 

Current research continues to prove that the 
education of parents is directly correlated to 
the children's success in school (p. II 
Finally, the importance of education 
overall continues to be recognized. As the 
1990 study completed by NCFL and PLUS 
summarizes: 

Education is still the most important variable 
for escape from poverty and welfare; and 
education still sets the course foi hopes and 
dreams for individuals and for families (p.3l 
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This section provides definitions of literacy and of family literacy to help clarify both their complexity and their specific focus. 
The perspectives of both practitioners, those individuals working within the literacy field, as well as those contributing to the current 
research and literature base are included. 
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A review of the definitions of literacy is 
provided first to provide a context for the role 
of family literacy. There are numerous 
definitions which sometimes cause confusion 
in understanding and evaluating this field. 

As Mary Willoughby, State Coordinator of 
Family Literacy in the Office of Adult 
Education explains, "We no longer have 
illiteracy'. The problem facing society now is 
one of functional literacy, or of having skills to 
be able to chart your way through our 
modern, complex society/' According to 
Willoughby, we have moved away from the 
idea that illiteracy means people can't read; 
this is an oversimplification of the problem. 
We've now come to understand that the 
problem is a lack of many skills needed to 
cope effectively, particularly in a time of 
constant and rapid change. Corresponding to 
these changes in the concept of illiteracy, 
different definitions have developed. These 
definitions have attempted to respond to what 
"literacy" means in the context of our 
contemporary society and have led to the 
current concept of "functional literacy 7 '. This 
term is much more appropriate as it 
recognizes the continuum of skills needed to 
function effectively in today's changing world. 



Colorado 

In Silent Crisis, the final report of the 
Colorado Adult Literacy Commission, 
published in 1 991 , Conder states that, 
"Literacy, in fact, is a skill continuum, where 
the level required is affected by the task at 
hand" (p.18). The Adult Literacy Commission 
agreed with this concept of a continuum of 



skills "...that are meaningful in the context of a 
person's role as parent, employee, citizen and 
individual" (p.20). They also, however, chose 
to accept a single definition of literacy rather 
than focus on levels of literacy in order to 
guide policy debates and facilitate 
communication. Their definition as provided 
in Silent Crisi s is as follows: 

Literacy is the possession of basic 
communication and computational skills 
that enable individuals to solve problems, to 
meet their own objectives and to function 
effectively in our rapidly changing society. 
Communication skills include reading, 
writing, spesking and listening. 
Comoutational skills include using 
arithmetic to solve problems (p.20). 

The Comm ssion also decided to provide 
a common basis that would facilitate 
communication about this broad concept of 
"literacy". Because most discussions of 
literacy come to involve a discussion of grade 
levels, the Commission established an eighth 
grade reading level "as a minimally 
acceptable level for all Colorado adults" 
(p.20). They also recognized, however, thai 
many adults with skills below this level have 
still "developed excellent coping skills to 
compensate for any deficiencies" (p.20). 



National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) was conducted in 1992 by the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) and Westat 
under a contract with the U.S. Department of 
Education. This study, as reported in Adult 
Literacy in America: A First Look at the Results 
of the National Adult Literacy Survey (1 993a) 
by Kirsch, et al. and published by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, surveyed 
26,000 adults over the age of 1 6. They 
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adopted the same definition of literacy that 
was used in the 1985 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) Young Adult 
Literacy Assessment. That source defined 
literacy as "Using printed and written 
information to function in society, to achieve 
one's goals, and to develop one's knowledge 
and potential/' 

The NALS effort, as did the NAEP survey, 
measured literacy proficiency along three 
dimensions or scales for three types of printed 
materials: prose comprehension, document 
literacy, and quantitative literacy. Proficiency 
or ability was measured at five levels on each 
of these dimensions; level one was the lowest 
and level five the highest. According to the 
results of the survey, 21 to 23 percent of the 
191 million adults in the U.S. (some 4044 
million) performed at the lowest level of prose, 
document, and quantitative literacy, and 25 to 
28 percent (some 50 million adults) performed 
at the next highest level, level 2. But perhaps 
of most importance to adult literacy service 
providers, 'The approximately 90 million 
adults who performed in Levels 1 and 2 did 
not necessarily perceive themselves as being 
s at risk"' (Kirsch, et al., 1 993a, p. xv). 

The relevance of the NALS survey for 
family literacy is clearly explained in the 
December, 1 993 issue of the All. Points 
Bulletin, published by the Division of Adult 
Education and Literacy of the U. S. 
Department of Education: 

The National Adult Literacy Survey, released 
in September, found that adults with high 
school diplomas had an average prose score 
of 255 [out of 500} if their parents 
completed 0-8 years of education; 267 if 
their parents attended high school but did 
not receive a diploma; 275 if their parents 
graduated from high school; and 286 if their 
parents earned a four-year degree. This 
statistical trend holds for each scale and 
each level of educational attainment (p. I J. 

Clearly, the higher the educational level 
of the parents, the higher the literacy scores of 
their children. Nickse (1 990a) states, ''In sum, 
research findings from a variety of sources 
lend credibility to the importance of adult 
literacy education and to educated parents as 



one key to improved family literacy" (p.1 7). 

The results of the NALS study are also 
related to the links between literacy and crime 
and literacy and poverty that are addressed 
under "Impact of Adult Literacy Programs" 
later in this report. 



National Literacy Act of 1 991 

The National Literacy Act of 1 991 refined 
the definition of literacy used in the NAEP and 
NALS studies, to say that literacy is the 
"Ability to read, write, and speak English, and 
compute and solve problems at levels of 
proficiency necessary to function on the job 
and in society, to achieve one's goals, and to 
develop one's knowledge and potential/' The 
focus of literacy is personal development 
based on one's own personal goals and on the 
skills required to function successfully within 
our society. 



Canada 

A Southam Survey by Nesbitt conducted 
in Canada attempted to profile the "typical 
illiterate". The study revealed similar findings 
to the NALS study: "He's older, poorer and 
less educated, but doesn't blame poor reading 
or writing skills for holding him back" (p. 1 6). 
Researchers also focused on the ability to 
function in society; they identified a "true 
cross-section of real Canadians who can't read 
and write well enough to do many everyddy 
tasks" (p.16). They see illiterate individuals 
"...as operating in the mainstream of society 
but not really part of it" (p.16). Only 10% of 
the illiterate individuals interviewed indicated 
they would take remedial instruction to 
improve their skills, even though half of them 
also said they needed help performing daily 
tasks such as reading instructions or finding a 
telephone number. The Southam Survey also 
reported many differences between illiterate 
and literate adults. For example, among 
literate adults, 68% remember being read to 
as a child, while among illiterates, the number 
was on!/ 55%. 
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The National Center for Family 
Literacy 

The National Center for Family Literacy 
(NCFL) (1993), has defined literacy in a very 
similar, yet perhaps more specific way than 
those that have preceded it: "Besides 
competence in reading, writing, speaking and 
listening, the literate person will also be 
equipped to think critically and creatively, set 
goals and solve problems, and acquire 
interpersonal skills that are needed for 
participation in our society" (p.5). This b.oad 
definition of literacy helps drive the holistic 
approach to family literacy taken by the 
NCFL, which incorporates both educational 
and family support services. 



Whatever definition is used, the 
consequences of low literacy have an impact 
on our families, education, and work. As 
Nickse (1990a) states: 'literacy and basic 
skills bear a distinct relation to the future and 
well-being of workers, families, firms, and the 
country" (p.1 7). Policy makers, funded, the 
general public, and potential participants must 
understand the pervasive influence of literacy 
on our quality of life and on our economic 
and social futures in a global community. 



Definitions of Family literacy 



Colorado 

The Colorado definition of family 
Literacy was developed by the Family Literacy 
Task Force of the Colorado Adult Literacy 
Commission and approved by the 
Commission in December, 1992. The 
definition is used by the Office of Adult 
Education (OAE) of the Colorado Department 
of Education (CDE) as the standard for all 
family literacy programs throughout the state. 
It is compatible with national definitions, with 
the work of the NCFL, and with program 



models currently in place throughout the 
country and in Colorado. Additionally, the 
task force designed it to be compatible with 
the perspectives of both early childhood 
education and adult education programs. 
Finally, the philosophies, models, and 
definitions reviewed in the current literature 
also provide support not only for the 
definition, but for all of Colorado's work in the 
field of family literacy. 

As Mar/ Willoughby, OAE State 
Coordinator for Family Literacy, explains, 'The 
Colorado definition identifies four 
components leading to effective family literacy 
programs/' Refer to Appendix A for detailed 
descriptions of the four components. These 
are essentially the same as those 
recommended by the NCFL. In terms of setting 
goals for family literacy programs, the CDE 
Office of Adult Education encourages projects 
to strive to develop all four components of this 
definition in some form appropriate to the 
community and agency in which the project 
exists. 

The Colorado definition follows; 
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Most of the programs currently operating 
in Colorado fall somewhere on a continuum 
of program development in which each of 
these four components are operational to 
varying degrees. 

The Office of Adult Education recognizes 
that programs will differ from community to 
community and from agency to agency. The 
literature supports the assertion that any model 
that is used should be adapted to meet the 
needs of the community and utilize the 
strengths of the agencies involved. For 
example, Nickse (1990a) states/'Program 
diversity is considered a strength: what works 
in one community may not in another" (p.32). 
Programs may link together existing services 
and community programs or programs may be 
completely self-contained with services 
supplied all in one program location. Nickse 
asserts, "The real issue is the appropriateness 
of the services to the needs of the participants" 
(p.36). 
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The Literature 

Ponzetti and Bodine (1993) cite research 
that supports their statement of purpose for 
family literacy: 'The primary purpose of family 
literacy programs is to improve the literacy of 
educationally disadvantaged parents and 
children, based on the assumption that parents 
are the child's first and most influential 
teachers" (p.1 06). 

Family literacy is an approach to 
education that can help break the cycle of 
poverty, undereducation, and dependency 
among families that need a second chance. As 
Kerka (1 992) states, "Breaking the continuing 
cycle of low literacy levels transmitted from 
one generation to another is the philosophy 
behind family and intergenerational literacy 
programs." Nickse (1 990a) expands on this 
potential of family literacy to break age-old 
cycles: "Long-term goals for programs include 
a break in the cycle of intergenerational 
illiteracy, and, additionally multiple and 
separate tools for adults (greater success in 
parenting, education, training and 
employment) and for children (increased 



achievement in school, fewer school dropouts 
and a literate work force for the future)" (p.8). 

Nickse (1990a) summarizes much of the 
practice and research. Simply, when parents 
and children learn together, an appreciation 
and respect for education is provided for the 
children which paves the way for adjustment 
to and success in school classes. In addition, 
parents acquire new skills for work and home 
and a new appreciation of their role as first 
teacher. There is aho a type of synergy that 
exists in family literacy programs that is not 
found in programs that work with children 
and adults separately. As Ponzetti and Bodine 
(1993) state, "The simultaneous provision of 
services to parents and children, and the focus 
on the familial context acknowledges that 
literacy development is reciprocal: from 
parent to child and child to parent" (p.1 1 1 ). 

Nickse (1990a) describes family literacy 
programs as an opportunity to "combine 
agendas of mutual importance: the 
improvement of adults' basic skills and 
children's literacy development" (p.1). There 
are numerous program models currently being 
used throughout the country and Nickse 
proposed a typology of four generic program 
models, describing each model on two 
dimensions: the mode of program intervention 
(direct or indirect) and the type of 
participation (adults alone; children alone; 
adults and children together). The concepts of 
success and the measures used for evaluation 
of each of these models differ significantly. 
Greater detail can be found in Nickse's Family 
and Intergenerational Literacy Programs: An 
Update of the Noises of Literacy. 

Several terms such as family learning, 
family literacy, and family education, are used 
by different practitioners to refer to programs 
that provide education for parents and 
children in a family context. The goal in using 
terms other than "literacy" is to remove any 
potential stigma that might become associated 
with these programs. But all of these terms 
refer to the same programmatic configuration: 
instruction in adult basic skills and in 
parenting skills for parents, instruction for 
children and finally for parents and children 
together. New terms are beginning to be used 
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to desci.be the parenting component, such as 
"Parent Time", "Parent Advocacy", and 
"Parent Leadership". 

Family literacy is found in a variety of 
formats in a variety of places, each with its 
own strengths and challenges. All of them, 
however, share the common concerns of 
literacy and human development (Nickse, 
1990a). Nickse identifies five sectors in which 
family literacy programs are found: Adult 
Basic Education; Library Programs; Family 
English Literacy Programs; Preschool and 
Elementary Programs; and Corporate and 
Workplace Programs. Diversity is the norm in 
actual program sites and facilities. Programs 
are held in public schools, community 
centers, and community-based organizations. 
Sometimes, particularly in rural areas, 
programs are either completely or partially 
home-based. With the growth of family 
literacy, specially designed centers are being 
developed which provide the many 
advantages of multiple learning environments. 

Although all participant are generally 
referred to as "at-risk", as Brizius and Foster 
(1993) note, family literacy no longer just a 
concern of educational programs for at-risk 
groups: the corporate world must take note as 
well. Nickse (1990a) identifies challenges for 
the private sector that will contribute to the 
development of family literacy. For example, 
the private sector must: encourage 
partnerships; expand worknlace literacy 
programs; provide corporate leadership; and 
strengthen organizing efforts for female- 
dominated, low-wage jobs. 



The National Center for Family 
Literacy 

The National Center for Family Literacy 
(NCFL) recognizes that family literacy means 
different things to different people. The NCFL 
expresses their simple ideal for family literacy 
programs: "That parents and children can 
learn together, and in learning together can 
overcome the most difficult odds" (Brizius & 
Foster, 1993, p. xviii). The basic premise is 
that parents and children can learn together 



and in so doing enhance each other's lives. 
Family literacy programs are designed to bring 
families together, to help them learn new 
skills, including those skills necessary to 
making a family function successfully. 

In the 1993 NCFL training materials, the 
following description of NCFL's approach to 
family literacy isrprovided. Explanations of 
their models and components follow. 

The national Center defines family literacy 
with a more comprehensive intervention 
approach to breaking the cycle of poverty 
and undereducation within a family system. 
There are three models upon which the 
Center's training is focused, home-based, 
center-based, and a combination of the two. 
However, in all of the model configurations 
each of the.. .four components is very 
important to the definition of family literacy 
In a quality family literacy program these 
components are integrated into a powerful 
intervention strategy for 'at risk' families 
fpM 

The three different service delivery 
methods mentioned are defined as follows: (1 ) 
center-based or group-based, where parents 
and their preschool children are brought 
together several times a week, usually in a 
school setting; (2) home-based, where 
instruction and services are brought to the 
home; and (3) a combination of the two where 
parents and children attend a center at least 
twice per month with the remaining services 
provided in the home. 

Also mentioned was the four-component 
concept for programs adapted by Colorado for 
its state definition of family literacy. The 
Colorado definition broadens the age range of 
children served in family literacy programs to 
include nurseries for infants, pre-school 
assistance, and assistance for in-schoo! youth. 
The following descriptions of the four 
components were drawn from several NCFL 
reports and training materials. Darling (1993) 
states that the NCFL staff "prefer to define 
family literacy as a holistic, family-focused 
approach, targeting at-risk parents and 
children with intensive, frequent, and long 
term educational and other services" (p.3). 
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1) Early Childhood Education: Family 
literacy programs provide 
developmental experiences for young 
children: learning experiences are 
appropriate for the child's age and are 
aimed also at encouraging a lifelong 
love of learning. 

(2) Adult Education: Family literacy 
programs provide basic skills 
instruction tor the children's parents or 
primary caregivers: they stress 
appropriate literacy instruction for 
adults, both contextual and 
individualized. 

3! Parent and Children Time Together 
(PACT): Family literacy programs work 
with parents and children together, 
helping them to share in the learning 
experience. A key part of family 
literacy is providing an opportunity for 
parents to learn better parenting skills 
while they work with their children on 
learning and developmental 
experiences. During PACT, they have a 
chance to practice their skills and 
children benefit from this supportive 
environment. 

(4) Parent Time: Family literacy programs 
bring parents together in support 
groups to share experiences and 
overcome obstacles to family learning. 

Brizius and Foster (1993) provide 
evidence of the success of this four- 
component approach: 

Early results from family literacy evaluations 
are quite positive, indicating that families 
gain from combining the elements of family 
literacy programs. Evaluations conducted 
by Dr. Hayes and others conclude that when 
the four elements are put together, the 
behavior of families changes. Parents 
become more responsive to their children, 
children receive the developmental care 
they need and families learn to work 
together more effectively This suggests that 
family literacy programs will be the most 
effective when they take a balanced 
approach to all four elements of family 
literacy (p. 64). 
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According to the NCFL, these four 
components can be configured in many ways: 
they vary in comprehensiveness and level of 
intensity of services, the location of the 
program, the ages of children served, and the 
focus of adult education on the basic skills, 
CED, or ESL instruction. Sharon Darling 
(1 993), president of the NCFL, recognizes and 
understands the need for variations in 
programs, while reasserting the need foi a 
strong, common goal. 

The details of service delivery are less 
important in characterizing family literacy 
programs than are the goals, target 
population, duration and intensity of 

instmction Their broadest aim is to 

change the messages communicated in the 
home - messages related to the value of 
literacy, the connection between education 
and quality of life, and the link between 
educational accomplishments and life 
successes (p3). 



Intergenerational Programs and 
Family Literacy 

One final discussion of terms is needed 
to clarify the scope and purposes of family 
literacy. Intergenerational and family literacy 
programs are of course related, but some basic 
distinctions exist as well. Lancaster (1 992) 
maintains that the terms of intergenerational 
and family literacy came into being around 
1980, coinciding with research that indicated 
adults' educational levels affected the 
educability of their children and that the home 
environment and interactions between adults 
and children could positively impact literacy 
development. It was also during the 1 980's 
that the definition of literacy began to broaden 
to include the context in which literacy skills 
were used. 

Another term that frequently occurs in 
the literature is "intergenerational transfer". As 
Lancaster (1 992) explains, "this term refers to 
the positive effects on children's educability 
from the educational experiences, school 
attainments and family interaction of the 
children's parents, grandparents or other 
caretaker adults. This may be the result of 
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direct efforts to strengthen literacy with both 
generations together, or indirect efforts to 
strengthen literacy of the adults only" (p.2). 

The differences between 
intergenerational and family literary is 
explained by Nickse (1990a): "Not all 
programs that title themselves as 
'intergenerational' are 'family' programs" 
(p.2). She continues, "By definition, 'family' 
programs are both family and 
intergenerational because they target 
recruitment to immediate famiiy...or extended 
family... and also span age groups" (p.3). In 
other words, in intergenerational programs, 
the adults who are paired with children in 
reading activities need not be family 
members. They may be volunteer senior 
citizens, neighbors, primary caretakers, or 
volunteer literacy tutors. In family literacy 
programs, however, education always takes 
place within the context of the family, in 
whatever way that context is defined by the 
members of that family (Lancaster, 1 992; 
Nickse, 1990a; Lane, n.d.). 

There are also commonalities, however, 



• Summary * , '•' 



The important concept to remember 
when attempting to define or discuss family 
literacy is that although programs may look 
and operate differently, the underlying beliefs 
are still the same: the relationships among 
family members are paramount to the success 
of these programs and each program must be 
molded to fit within the community it serves. 
The central emphasis is always on breaking 
the intergenerational cycle of poverty by 
working with whole families to positively 
affect attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors around 
education and learning. 



between these two approaches. As Weinsteirv 
Shr (1 992) states: "The terms family and 
intergenerational literacy are recent and are 
used in different ways by different people. 
However, they share a common recognition 
that the relationships between children and 
adults are important, and that these 
relationships affect literacy use and 
development" (p.U 
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Much of the following section was drawn from Generation to Generation: Realizing the Promise of Family Literacy, written by j 
Brizius and Foster (1 993) and sponsored by the National Family Literacy Center. Although focusing on the work of the NCFL, it also 
provides an overall chronological history and scope of the field of family literacy. Major contributors to the development of the field, 
from private foundations to government, are also identified. 

Family literacy is still a relatively young, yet ambitiously growing field. According to the All. Points Bulletin (December, 1 993), ; 
in 1 988 "...all the state adult education offices combined reported funding only 455 family literacy and intergenerationai projects. By 
1 991 that number had grown to 1 ,100. That equates to more than one third of all the adult education programs operating across the 
country" (p.1 ). The November/December issue of GED on TV Newsletter points out that by 1992, there were family literacy 
programs in all 50 states. Brizius and Foster (1 993) state the field has grown from six to over 1 ,000 programs nationally in less than 
ten years. 

As evidenced in the preceding paragraph, the categorizations or definitions used in such reports to include or exclude programs, 
create problems when attempting to provide an accurate number of programs or persons served. With an increasing familiarity with 
the field however, we are reducing the difficulty of determining precise numbers of programs that exist. Nickse (1 990a) still cautions 
that programs vary so much and are sponsored by such a multitude of sources they are often difficult to even identify. "No one 
knows the numbers of programs in existence" (p.1 2). 

But regardless of program counts, it is obvious that a great deal has happened in less than a decade, As explained below, family 
literacy programs began with seed money in the 1980's. The field has now grown to become a national movement supported by 
federal legislation and policy. As Brizius and Foster (1993) state: 

When the social history of the United States in this century is written, it may be that these few years in which family literacy 
contributed to the focusing of attention on the issues of intergenerationai poverty are counted as a turning point (p.SOL 
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The concepts of family literacy really 
began to be put into practice in the 1 980's in 
Kentucky and North Carolina. This section 
describes some of the original efforts 
conducted by individuals in these two states. 



Parent and Child Education: PACE 

The roots of current family literacy 
programs are often traced back to the Parent 
and Child Education (PACE) program 
developed in Kentucky in 1985. 
Assemblyman Roger Noeand Sharon Darling, 
then director of adult education for the 
Kentucky Department of Education, put 
together the elements of this new concept 
called PACE, a program where parents and 
children were brought together to learn. In 
1986 PACE was funded by Kentucky and pilot 
programs were started in six rural counties. In 



the next year it was expanded to 1 8 counties. 
Brizius and Foster (1993) explain the reasons 
for the vast impact of the PACE programs. 
Simply, for perhaps the first time, "PACE 
brought together the strands of adult literacy, 
early childhood development, and parental 
support into a single package" (p.28) (Brizius 
and Foster, 1993). PACE gained national 
recognition for its new approach to providing 
learning to family membera and subsequent 
programs were modeled after it. 



The Kenan Trust Family Literacy 
Model 

A major turning point in the development 
of the field of family literacy came in 1 988, 
when the William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable 
Trust of Chapel Hill, North Carolina provided 
a generous grant to establish model family 
literacy programs at three sites in Louisville, 
Kentucky and in four counties in North 
Carolina. The original PACE model was 
modified slightly to become 'The Kenan Trust 
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Family Literacy Model", or simply, the /'Kenan 
model". Brizius and Foster (1993) explain: 

The Kenan project stressed parental support 
groups and provided intensive training for 
provider staff. Project directors also 
developed extensive management training 
programs for family literacy providers. A 
preschool curriculum based on the 
High/Scope experience was implemented. 
Literacy instruction techniques were 
improved and evaluative techniques 
stressed. In two years, a new and more 
sophisticated model for family literacy 
programs emerged. Through the 
development of th is model, the (our 
elements now recognized as essential to any 
family literacy program were refined (p30). 



National Center for Family Literacy 

The next critical development for the 
field of family literacy was the establishment 
in 1 939 of the National Center for Family 
Literacy (NCFL) in Louisville, Kentucky. Again, 
much of the credit is due to the support of the 
Kenan Charitable Trust. The Trust had decided 
to broaden the scope of their original project 
and established the National Center for Family 
Literacy, providing funding for their first year. 
Sharon Darling became the President of 
NCFL 

"The mission of the National Center for 
Family Literacy is to promote family literacy 
programming and to see it implemented 
effectively across the nation" (Brizius & Foster, 
1993, p.31 ). To meet this goal the NCFL 
provides training and assistance to state and 
local leaders; offers staff development and 
technical assistance workshops; conducts 
demonstration projects and publishes 
research; and "spreads the word about family 
literacy to ensure that family literacy is not 
forgotten in the vicissitudes of the public 
policy process, that it remains at the top of the 
public policy agenda at the federal, state, and 
local levels" (p. 32). 

Since its establishment in 1989, the NCFL 
has concentrated on training providers, 
working with communities and states to help 



them start family literacy programs, and 
developing national support for community 
family literacy initiatives. In one way or 
another, the NCFL has reached and assisted 
programs in all 50 states. 



Toyota for Family Learning Project 

One of the most visible efforts of the 
NCFL was made possible by the generous 
grant of the Toyota Families for Learning 
Project. As explained in more detail later in 
this report, the Metro Denver Family Literacy 
project became a part of this national project 
in 1 993. Since 1991 , the Toyota Motor 
Corporation has provided over $5.1 million in 
support of family literacy programs in major 
cities throughout the country. It was the third 
round of funding that brought money to 
Denver and four other cities, bringing the total 
number of cities, each with multiple sites, to 
15. 

The Toyota grants encourage the 
development of collaborations in each 
participating city to insure the existence of the 
program long after their initial funding ends. 
Collaborative partners provide both funding 
and services and have included public 
agencies, private businesses and civic 
organizations. 



The Apple Partnership and Family 
Literacy 

in 1990, Apple Computer, Inc. awarded 
$250,000 in computer equipment to the NCFL 
who then awarded equipment grants to five 
family literacy programs across the country. 
Students, both parents and children, have 
benefitted from using computers as a literacy 
tool. In 1991, Apple awarded an additional 
grant of $3 1 0,000 to the Toyota funded 
programs. 
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Even Start 

In 1 988, Even Start was enacted as a 
federal demonstration project through the 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Ad. The goals were 
similar to the PACE and Kenan programs: the 
project sought to improve educational 
opportunities for both children and adults by 
bringing them together in a unified program. 
Even Start allowed for children up to the age 
of seven to be served, a broader age range 
than had been allowed under the PACE and 
Kenan models, and encouraged a home 
visitation component as well. The initial 
funding in 1 989-1990 provided a significant 
boost to the family literacy movement. Brizius 
and Foster (1993) state: 

If funding for Even Start grows, as seems 
likely, this program will remain the most 
important source of funds for family 
literacy efforts, unless state governments 
invest in family literacy in a significant way 
(p.39). 



The National Literacy Act 

The National Literacy Act of 1991 
amended the Even Start Program in three 
important ways: by changing tip name to the 
Even Start Family Literacy Program; By 
broadening the types of eligible recipients of 
funding to include community-based 
organizations and non-profits; and ensuring 
that a family would remain eligible until both 
the child and parent were ineligible to 
participate. 



Head Start 

In 1 991 , the federal Head Start program 
announced a Head Start Family Literacy 
Initiative in a document entitled Promoting 
Family Literacy Through Head Start . This 
addition recognized the influence of the 
parent on the child's educational achievement 
and thus broadened the scope of Head Start to 
include a focus on the parent. As stated in the 
report, the goals of this initiative were to 
enable Head Start parents to develop and use 
literacy skills and to enhance children's 
literacy development by helping parents 
become their first teachers. "It is fair to 
expect... that this initiative will provide a 
catalyst to thousands of Head Start programs 
around the country at least to look in to the 
possibilities of using some of their growing 
resources to support family literacy 
components" (p. 46). 



The Family and Child Education 
Program (FACE) of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 

The Family and Child Education (FACE) 
Program has incorporated family literacy as 
part of its mission to provide quality education 
for American Indians and Alaska natives 
throughout their lives. The first programs 
began on five reservations in 1991 , five more 
began in 1992, and there are plans to 
continue to increase the number of programs 
on Native American lands. 
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State governments have had a significant 
role in the development of family literacy 
programs since the beginning, although the 
programs themselves look very different in 
each of the states that have provided them 
support. The state of Washington, in the mid- 
1 980% was the first state to implement a state- 
wide comprehensive approach to the issue of 
family literacy. As already mentioned, later in 



the 1 980's, Kentucky and North Carolina were 
the first states to provide center-based family 
literacy programs utilizing all four 
components of the Kenan Model. All state 
efforts to date have been assisted by the NCFL. 

Nickse (1 990a) also recognizes three 
other states for their pioneering support of 
intergenerational literacy projects: 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. 
Mississippi and Hawaii have also recently 
initiated comprehensive literacy legislative 
efforts. 
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Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project 

As noted earlier, the Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Project has been critical to the 
development of family literacy. This project 
has funded seven sites in North Carolina and 
Kentucky and established and help sponsor 
the NCFL in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Barbara ^ush Foundation for Family 
Literacy 

Barbara Bush brought national attention 
to the family literacy movement and 
established the Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy in 1989. As Brizius and Foster 
(1 993) explain, the mission of the foundation 
was defined as threefold: to support the 
development of family literacy programs; to 
break the intergenerational cycle of illiteracy; 
and to establish literacy as a value in every 
family in America. 

The first round of grants in 1 990 funded 
1 1 programs, the second round in 1 991 
funded 1 3, and the third in 1 992 funded 1 6 
programs throughout the country. Each round 
of grants totaled $500,000. Two of the 
greatest contributions of the Foundation have 
been the focus on helping communities start 
family literacy programs, and the extensive 
publicity and public support brought to the 
role of family reading in the educational and 
personal development of the child. 

In 1989, the Bush Foundation published 
First Teachers: A Family Literacy Handbook m q 
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for Parents, Policymakers, and Literacy 
Providers. This publication explains the 
fundamentals of family literacy and Mrs. 
Bush's contributions, but also showcases 
programs such as HIPPY, MotherRead @, 
Parents as Partners, and others whose mission 
is to assist the educational growth of parents 
and children. 

The MacArthur Foundation 

The MacArthur Foundation has also 
supported several projects, for example the 
Work in America Institute, Inc., and the 
evaluation of the Illinois Family Literacy 
Projects, including the WOW (Wider 
Opportunities for Women) national project 
designed to improve the literacy skills of 
women heads of families. The Work in 
America Institute project developed a 
curriculum designed to increase family 
literacy as well as improve employees skills, 
thus providing one of the best examples to 
date of combining the work of family and 
workplace literacy programs. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

The Rockefeller Foundation has also 
contributed to the development of the field of 
family literacy. For example, they cosponsored 
with Wider Opportunities for Women a 
landmark 1989 conference on literacy in the 
marketplace. They have also supported an 
intergenerational literacy project in five sites 
throughout the country. 
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Wider Opportunities for Women 
(WOW) 

The mission of Wider Opportunities for 
Women (WOW) is to help women and girls 
achieve economic independence and equal 
opportunity. In support of this mission, they 
are integrating a family literacy component 
into their existing curriculums. 

SER, Inc 

5ER, Inc., a national organization for 
Hispanic peoples, is supporting, among other 
programs, their Famih Learning Centers 
thnughout the countr/. 



Unions 

Even though unions have been assisting 
their members with basic skill needs, they are 
also beginning to respond to the need for 
family literacy. Efforts include the UAW/Ford 
and UAW/CM Training Centers efforts that 
assist their employees in helping their children 
learn. 

Volunteer Literacy Organizations 

Volunteer literacy organizations, many of 
which are sponsored by corporations or 
foundations, have also played a part in the 
growth of family literacy. GTE Corporation has 
provided Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) 
with a grant to establish the GTE Family 
Literacy Program in six cities. Laubach 
Literacy International and LVA both received 
funding in 1990 from the Coors Family 
Literacy Foundation in support of their training 
efforts. 
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Support for the growth and development 
of family literacy has come from a diversity of 
sources, including both the private and public 
sectors. This is perhaps the first time that both 
"sides" have joined together in mutual support 
of an educational concept. Perhaps this is 
because they both recugnize the potential of 
family literacy programs to impact lives both 
within our local communities, as well as affect 
our future standing within the world-wide 
global community. In fewer than ten years, 
family literacy has already begun to provide 



evidence of its potential for these far-reaching 
and long-term impacts. Colorado has seen the 
results of this rapid expansion and 
professionalization of the field. Profiles of 
selected Colorado programs and students, 
along with listings of available services and 
resources are provided in Section II of this 
report. 
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This section identifies the broad research base that has contributed to the development of family literacy philosophy and 
practice, as well as noting the contributions of the practice of family literacy itself. Each field reviewed supports the influences of 
parents and the home environment on different aspects of family literacy programs. For a more comprehensive review of the 
research, refer to Nickse's 1 990 Family and Intergenerational Literacy Programs: An Update on 'The Noises of Literacy 7 '. 

Nickse (1 990a) identifies the different fields that have contributed to the growth and development of family literacy, "Studies in 
adult literacy, emergent literacy, cognitive sciences, early childhood development and education, and family systems theory support 
the soundness of a family education approach" (p.1 S). She also addresses the role of parents in children's literacy development, 
cultural differences, and concerns of the corporate world. Obviously, family literacy draws support from divergent fields and the 
challenge now, Nickse asserts, is to merge these studies, develop a literature base and a multidiscipiinary practice. Nickse maintains 
that everything is in place for family literacy to develop into a field in its own right She maintains, however, as do others, that many 
of the claims made for family literacy programs are widely evidenced in practice, but lack empirical evidence to support them. Each 
year, however, new studies are becoming available that provide this empirical support for a family-centered approach to learning. 
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There are two pervasive contributions 
that have been made by family literacy 
programs themselves that are of particular 
importance. These contributions are drawn 
from the fields of both childhood and adult 
education, and are therefore particularly 
effective in impacting the economic and 
social status of families. First, family literacy 
programs have brought to fight the influence 
of the parents on the development of the 
child's reading capabilities and his/her success 
in school. Perhaps the greatest amount of 
work has been done on this relationship 
between parental literacy and the educational 
success and achievements of the child. 
"Current research continues to prove that the 
education of parents is directly correlated to 
their children's success in school" (A.L.L. 
Points Bulletin, 1993, p.1). The greatest 
potential of family literacy, however, is in its 
ability to prove that early intervention is 
effective in combating the pressures and 



influences of intergenerational poverty and 
underedtication. 

The second contribution of family 
literacy programs has been a recognition of 
the need for understanding the social and 
cultural context of program participants. 
Family literacy powerfully supports, for 
example, the need to develop sensitivity and 
respect for the values, pressures and 
influences of cultural backgrounds, as well as 
of the devastating pressures and restrictions of 
poverty. 
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Nickse identified five distinct fields of 
research that have provided important 
evidence in support of the effectiveness of 
family literacy. Each is briefly summarized 
below and in Table 1 . Other areas of study 
that have affected the development of the field 
are also identified. 

The first field is that of adult literacy 
education. Although the need is both urgent 
and well-documented, adult literacy 
education lacks a strong research base, a 
comprehensive evaluation of its effectiveness, 
and as a result, lacks the federal support and 
recognition it deserves. Nickse reviews 
numerous research studies attesting to the 
relationship between the educational level of 
the parent with the educational success of the 
child. "In sum, research findings from a variety 
of sources lend credibility to the importance of 
adult literacy education and to educated 
parents as one key to improved family 
literacy" (p. 1 7). Second, research in 
emergent literacy has provided the 
understanding that parents are their child's first 
teachers. This has clearly established the 
importance of parents even in the very earliest 
years of the development of children's ,:f eracy. 
As Nickse (1990a) summarizes, "Intervention 
now for prevention of school failure later is 
the guiding theme from this research" (p.18). 



The study of emergent literacy is also 
responsible for noting that the value of literacy 
is not the same for all members of a society. 
The Co. imunity and the home environment 
also influence reading and writing 
development. 

Third, research in cognitive sciences has 
helped us understand how learning takes 
place. Here, the influences of culture and 
society on learning are studied. Also identified 
are the consequences of the changes brought 
about by educational participation itself, 
particularly with regard to program 
participation. 

Fourth, work conducted in early 
childhood development and education 

supports the influence of the home 
environment on both parent-child 
relationships as well as on the child. The 
relationship between preschool and 
elementary education and family literacy is, 
for the most part, concerned with the 
importance of parental involvement in the 
child's education and the school. Nickse 
(1 990a) notes that the schools may or may not 
be ready for increased parental involvement. 
"Family literacy programs wishing to involve 
parents successfully need to clarify roles of 
parents and staff and create links to the public 
school system" (p.20). 

Fifth, family systems theory contributes 
the understanding that families can be broadly 
defined without regard for generational or 



TABLE I. CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO FAMILY LITERACY 



FIELD 


CONTRIBUTION TO FAMILY LITERACY 


Adult Literacy 


Importance of parental education on educational success 
of children 


Emergent Literacy 


Value of literacy influenced by home: parents are their 
child's first teachers 


Cognitive Sciences 


How learning takes place 


Early Childhood Development 


Influence of home environment on parent-child 
relationships; importance of parental involvement in 
schools 


Family Systems Theory 


Broad definition of families without regard for generational 
or physical boundaries 
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physical boundaries; that a "family'' may need 
only be concerned with the degrees of 
intimacy people fee! for each other. It is 
important in family literacy programs to 
involve all members of the "family", either in 
classes or in social events, to develop support 
for the changes that will result from 
participation in the program. 

Other studies have also contributed 
significantly to the development of the f ield. 
Building on the work done in the abcve 
disciplines, studying thp mle nf tfc parents in 
children's literacy development has provided 
perspectives of crucial importance to family 
literacy providers. Nickse (1 990a) voices the 
theme of over eight years worth of study and 
literature: "Parents are undeniably children's 
first teachers" (p.21 ). From the field of reading 
came the knowledge that parents reading to 
their children was of pivotal importance in the 
child's reading development. In addition, the 
parents' educational level, particularly that of 
the mother's is related to a child's 
achievement in school. In short, the literacy 
achievement of the parents is critical to that of 
their children (Nickse, 1990a). The 
tremendous contribution of family literacy 
programs is that they can assist parents who, 
although they may currently lack the 
necessary knowledge or skills, still want to 
help their children to achieve success in 
school. 

Studying cultural differences has 

provided insights into the challenges of 
working with families that are culturally 
d ; fferent. Understanding and respecting these 
differences in family characteristics is critical 
for program success. Parental involvement in 
program planning helps ensure their concerns, 
perspectives, values, and beliefs are 
incorporated into curriculum and instruction. 
It is interesting to take note of the fact that 



parents in family literacy programs could be 
among the most vulnerable of ail adult 
learners. Within these programs, parents 
reveal by their actions and words the lives, 
beliefs *nd values of their families. Ethical 
sensitivity and respect are of paramount 
importance in any program of family literacy. 

Finally, in reviewing the concerns of the 
corporate world, Nickse (1 990a) states, 
"Child care and elder care are two increasing 
worries of employees, and what worries 
workers affects their employers" (p.23). She 
continues, "These concerns affect the 
productivity and absenteeism of employees. 
The concerns of low-income, low literate, and 
often single nr.others can be overwhelming. 
Employers must begin to pay attention to these 
concerns as two out of three job applicants by 
the 21 st century will be women" (p.24). 

Nickse continues to explain the wide- 
ranging impact of child care as well as the 
potential contributions of family literacy. 
"Child care is no longer just a family matter: 
the delivery of high quality day care to low- 
income working parents is a broad societal 
issue. Family literacy programs, of course, can 
be added to existing child care programs since 
their objectives are complementary" (p.24). 
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This section provides a summary of how the cycles of intergenerational poverty and illiteracy can be broken. The impact of the 
parent, of the home environment, of adult literacy programs and of family literacy programs themselves are reviewed. Results of 
preliminary evaluations that illustrate the effectiveness of family literacy programs are also provided. 



HELPING THEIR CHILDREN 
LEARN IS EVEN MORE 

SUCCESS THAN HOW WELL 
OFF THE FAMiLV IS. 



According to the frequently quoted 1985 
report, Becoming a Nation of Readers: The 
Report of the Commission on Reading by 
Anderson et a!, and sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, parents are their 
children's first and most influential teachers. 
In fact, parental involvement in helping their 
children learn is even more important to 
academic success than how well-off the 
family is. For example, 

The parent and the home environment teach 
the child his or her first lessons and they are 
the first teacher for reading too. Acquiring 
sensitivity to the sounds and rhythm of 
words and their meanings, a love of books 
and an ease of oral communication does not 
happen spontaneously; we can shape our 
home to enable our children to become 
lovers of words and books (p.vi). 

The report cites several research studies 
that assert, "The single most important activity 
for building the knowledge required for 
eventual success in reading is reading aloud to 
children. This is especially so in the preschool 
years" (p.23). 
They continue: 

Throughout the school years, parents 
continue to influence children's reading 
through monitoring of school performance, 
support for homework, and, most important, 
continued personal involvement with their 
children's growth as readers. Research 
shows that parents of successful readers 
have a more accurate view of their 
children's performance. These parents know 
about the school's reading program. They 
visit their children's teachers, may observe in 
classrooms periodically, and are more likely 



to participate in home-school liaison 
programs (p.26). 

They further state: 
In conclusion, parents play roles of 
inestimable importance in laying the 
foundation for learning to read. A parent is a 
child's first guide through a vast and 
unfamiliar world. A parent is a child's first 
mentor on what words mean and how to 
mean things with words. A parent is a child's 
first tutor in unraveling the fascinating 
puzzle of written language. A parent is a 
child's one enduring source of faith that 
somehow, sooner or later, he or she will 
become a good reader (pp.27-28). 

For the same reasons, a 1990 report of 
the NCFL and PLUS (Project Literacy U.S.) 
emphasized the importance of the adult 
component of family literacy programs: 
"Recognizing that parents are their children's 
first and most important teachers, quality 
family literacy programs seek first to meet the 
needs of adults who are educationally 
dependent, whose attitudes and abilities were 
affected by bruising experiences in school" 
(p.1 ). The report also noted that "...children's 
early experiences are the primary predictors ot 
later direction; quality experiences are more 
likely to lead to later success" (p.1). 

Both practitioners and the literature 
support the importance of the parent time 
component of family literacy programs. The 
same NCFL/PLUS report stated: 

Parents in family literacy programs report 
that closer bonds are created between them 
and their children. Many parents disclose 
that they never knew how important their 
role as % first teacher' really is. When they 
come together for group discussions, they 
reinforce each other by offering practical 
ideas, support 'nr problems and friendly 
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advice about how to approach that primary 
role. This is also a time for developing 
friendships. One mother said, 7 found the 
sisters I never had, and they gave me the 
courage to keep trying' (p.3). 

As it becomes more and more common 
to accept the role of the parent as the child's 
first and most important teacher, attention 
must then turn to the importance of the 
educational level of that parent. The home 
environment and the educational level of the 
parent, particularly the mother, are key factors 
in determining the educability of children 
(Brizius and Foster, 1 993; NCFL, 1 992; 
Nickse, 1 990a; Van Fossen and Sticht, 1 991 ). 
Sticht (not dated) emphasizes the mother's 
role: "For all ethnic groups, a mother's 
education is a strong predictor of educational 
achievement" (p.2). In other words, parents 
who hold positive attitudes towards learning 
and education have children who tend to 
become higher achievers (Van Fossen and 
Sticht, 1992). As stated even more simply by 
the NCFL (1 993), It is clear that parents are 
role models for the literacy behavior of their 
children" (p.6). 

The same theme is repeated throughout 
the literature of family literacy. Families that 
are undereducated and in need often have 
children who will drop out of school unless 
some type of intervention such as family 
literacy is provided, because "... the 
educational attainment of parents directly 
impacts upon the literacy level of their 
children'' (NCFL, 1992, p.5). Nickse (1990b) 
states, "Studies confirm that parents', 
particularly mothers', educational levels are 
related to children's school achievement. 
Literate parents create literate home 
environments, share literacy activities, act as 
literate models, and demonstrate positive 
attitudes toward education" (p.9). Family 
literacy creates a positive cycle of learning 
and achievement. 

Van Fossen and Sticht in Teach the 
Mother and Reach the Child (1 991 ) cite 
research (much of it conducted by Sticht) that 
has led to the following conclusions; 

- Children whose parents have more 
education tend to stay in school longer 
and achieve more than ti ose whose 
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parents, mothers in particular, have low 
educational levels. 

- The education of the mother also 
influences whether or not the child will 
engage in preschool activities involving 
literacy skills, for example listening to 
and discussing stories. 

- Additionally, children with parents with 
higher educational levels tend to start 
school with higher levels of oral 
language skills. 

- Research has repeatedly concluded that 
the mother's education level is one of 
the most important determining factors 
of school participation and 
achievement. 

- The National Assessment of Education 
Progress conducted in 1 983 also 
showed a strong relationship between 
the educational level of the mother and 
the reading scores of their children: 
"...the mother's education is a strong 
predictor of achievement" (p.6). 

- Research conducted with Hispanic 
families in 1988 by Gaitan-Delgato has 
also indicated that "parents educated in 
the ways of the school spent more time 
reading to their children and 
communicating with teachers about the 
homework assignments and other 
school matters" (p.8). These second 
grade children read at higher levels and 
got higher grades than those whose 
parents did not receive education 
regarding schools and how they work. 

Sticht's (undated) research has, in fact, 
identified the importance of the mother's 
educational levels from even before birth. 

Research indicates that mothers' educational 
levels have effects on their childrens' 
cognitive skills and school achievement 
from before birth through college., ..These 
studies first show the effects of a mother's 
education on fertility rates, then on the pre 
and post natal factors that prepare children 
for primary education, and then on the 
factors that help children remain in school 
and achieve (p. ?). 

office of Adult education 
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Sticht explains that a great deal of 
research supports parental, especially a 
mother's, educational level as having "a strong 
influence on whether or not children will have 
preschool experiences in literacy activities, 
scribbling, writing, being read to, reading 
picture books, discussing content...." (p.2). 
The educational levels of the parents then 
continue to be important during a child's years 
in school, both because educated parents tend 
to support the child more and because they 
understand the educational process 
themselves, they are able P help their 
children meet the demands of the schooling 
process itself. In Becoming a Nation of 
Readers (1 985), the report sponsored by the 
U. S. Department ot Education, Anderson and 
associates state: 

Reading Ltgms lr; the home Early 

development of the knowledge required for 
reading comes from experience talking and 
learning about the world and talking and 
learning about written language. Once 
children aie in school, parents' expectations 
and home language and experience 



continue to influence how much and how 
well children read (pp. 2 1-22). 

There have also been studies conducted 
in Colorado to measure the effect of parental 
involvement in their children's success in 
school. David B. Smith, Director of Prevention 
Initiatives for the Colorado Department of 
Education, cites a three-year study beginning 
in 1 988 that showed a dramatic difference in 
a child's progress between high and low 
parental involvement. 

According to evaluative tesearch conducted 
by the University of Colorado at Boulder on 
7,500 four-year old children who 
participated in the Colorado preschool 
program, the greater the parent involvement 
with their child, the greater the child's 
progress (Interview, January, 1994). 

Practitioners and research repeatedly 
support the impact of the parent on the child's 
academic progress and success. 
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The home environment is determined by 
the parent and is thus equally influential in the 
educational development of the child. Much 
of the literature maintains that the key to 
breaking the cycle of illiteracy is the home 
environment how supportive it is of learning 
and education, and how economically, 
emotionally and socially secure and stable it 
is. "Children who live in poverty are less likely 
to finish their education" and as they pass this 
tradition on to their children, the cycle of 
undereducated families is established (NCFL, 
Vi93,p.6). 

Van Fossen and Sticht \ 1 392) also suppoir 
the importance of the home on the 
development of a child's literacy: literate 
homes lend to comain more book* and other 
literacv f elated tools tten those of adults with 



low literacy skills. Simply, literacy is more 
abundant in environments where literate 
individuals utilize their literacy. The Southam 
Survey by N^bitt conducted in Canada, 
reported differences in the home environments 
of literate and illiterate families. In the literate 
home, 77% reported having 25 or more 
books; in the illiterate home only 44%. In the 
literate* home, 40% had a typewriter; in the 
illiterate only 15% did. In the literate homes, 
77% took the daily newspaper as opposed to 
only 52% among illiterate homes. Finally, 
94% of the literate homes had a dictionary 
while only 7;}% of the illiterate homes did. 
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PRACTICE AND RESEARCH 
HAVE REPEATEDLY POIKTED 
OUT THAT EDUCATINE THE 
PARENT IS ESSENTIAL IN 
AFFECTING THE 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
Of THE CHILD. 



Impact on Education of the Child 

As evidenced throughout this report, the 
adult parent, particularly the mother, has 
tremendous influence over the educational 
and life achievements of the child, perhaps 
even greater than educational programs for 
children. In fact, Van Fossen and Sticht (1991) 
maintain that, "Research has not revealed a 
convincing connection between early 
education intervention for poor children and 
their later cognitive achievement as adults" 
(p.3). The general trend that has been borne 
out instead is, again, that the more highly 
educated the parents, the more successful 
primary education will be for the child. It 
would seem, then, that particular support 
would be given to the education of adults. 
Instead, in spite of all the evidence, programs 
dedicated to the education of the adult 
continue to take a back seat to interventions 
designed for children. Van Fossen and Sticht 
point out that "...the combined federal and 
state budget for adult education is less than 
five percent of the budget for childhood 
programs, and the program reaches less than 
ten percent of the eligible population" (p.3). 
They continue to explain that federal funding 
for adult education, especially for women, is 
only a fraction of that allocated for pre-school 
and primary school programs for their 
children. 

Practice and research have repeatedly 
pointed out that educating the parent is 
essential in affecting the educational 
achievement of the child. In addition, it seerns 
to be more cost effective as is supported by 
the following citations. As reported by 
Lancaster (1 992), one result of WOW's 1 990- 
1992 "Intergenerational Literacy Action 
Research Project" led by Sticht and reported in 
Teach the Mother and Reach the Child by Van 
Fossen and Sticht, looked at nine adult literacy 
programs in nine different states. These were 
programs which did not involve children 
and had no intention to affect children land) 
— more than 65% of the 463 participants' 
children showed, nonetheless, at least one 
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gain in educational attitude or performance. 
The results held true across the diverse 
ethnic groups and various aged children 
(pM 

These findings, according to Van Fossen and 
Sticht (1991), indicate "double-duty dollars" 
(p.35) that have implications for public policy, 
research and program operation. 

The project documents that, on the average, 
each dollar invested in the mother's 
education improved not only her own skills, 
but increased the educability (more positive 
educational attitudes and behaviors] of one 
or more of her children. The cost/benefit of 
such programs should be explored for 
further investment by the federal 
government, states, and private philanthropy 
(p.vh 

In summary, Van Fossen and Sticht (1991) 
again point out the basic importance of 
educating the adult in creating cycles of 
literacy and independence over illiteracy and 
poverty. 

Adults who are educated have more 
influence on their children's primary 
education. Completing the cycle, if primary 
education for children is successful, the 
result will be more highly literate adults who 
will, in turn, produce more highly educable 
children with whom the primary schools 
may work. Educating adults maybe the 
leverage point in influencing this cycle in an 
upward direction (p.3). 

Impact on Crime and Violence 

Thornburg, Hoffman, and Remeika 
(1991) consider the problems of youth at risk 
in the broad context of society's institutions, 
subgroups, and cultures, emphasizing the 
effects that interactions with these entities 
have on self-esteem, attitudes, motivations, 
and aspirations. "No longer can society ignore 
the magnitude of family-life problems and not 
take collaborative actions to turn around the 
negative factors resulting in children and 
youth at risk" (p.200). They call for home- 
school-community partnerships to address the 
needs of at-risk families and to deter negative 
educational outcomes. The need for 
collaboration becomes paramount: 
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"[Educators] should make collaborative and 
broadly based efforts, involving parents, 
businesses, the religious community, human 
semce agencies, government 
representatives, and youth" (p.206). 
In the context of this report, it would 
seem that family literacy programs provide the 
means by which "family-life problems", 
parental involvement, and positive 
partnerships may be addressed and 
developed. Thornburg etal. agree that, along 
with other preventive efforts, "parent 
education programs need to be supported" 
(pp.206-207). They provide an excellent 
summary of the society at-risk we are now 
facing: 

Individual family problems related to 
poverty and lack of adequate family support 
and guidance of children and youth affect 
not only the particular children and families 
involved but also, indirectly, all of us in the 
broader society Children who do not 
succeed in developmental tasks and do not 
become productive, functional adults cost 
society in greater demands on government 
and private funds for their financial support, 
rehabilitation, institutionalization, or 
incarceration, They also cost us in loss of 
their potential labor and tax contributions to 
the productivity of our society. Children who 
fail to develop adequately also help 
perpetuate social problems such as crime, 
physical and mental illness, and the inability 
of many members of our communities to 
help meet community needs and adequately 
prepare the subsequent generation of 
children to become, in turn, functional, 
productive adults. Therefore, their problems 
become part of the situation that negatively 
affects the quality of life of all of us (p.200). 

At-risk youth are, among other factors, at 
risk of dropping out of school and of 
committing crimes. Although the link between 
education level and crime is intuitively known 
and commonly recognized, empirical research 
yielding hard data is not available at this time. 
It is still difficult to clearly address the violence 
and abuse that take place in the home. The 
only thing that actually can be discussed is the 
result of crime and violence. As Chuck Beall, 
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Special Projects Coordinator of the 
Correctional Division of Education for the 
Colorado Department of Corrections states, 
'There is obviously a larger percentage of 
people in prisons who are functionally 
illiterate than in society as a whole." But to his 
knowledge, there has been no research to date 
that has been able to identify "the primary 
variables that keep inmates from re-offending 
and assist them in maintaining their stability 
within the community as free, productive 
citizens" (Interview, April, 1 994). Beall 
explains that the major reason this relationship 
is so difficult to establish is that the recidivism 
rate of criminals is a function of a multitude of 
variables - of literacy levels, of vocational 
skills, of potential for employment, and of 
family support, to name just a few. 

Adult Literacy in America: A First Look at 
the Results of the National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS) by Kirsh et al., put out by the 
National Center for Education Statistics in 
1993, supports Beall's statements. (Refer to 
"Definitions of Literacy" section earlier in this 
report for a more complete description of 
NALS.) The report states; 

The demographic characteristics of adults in 
prison were not representative of the charac- 
teristics of the total population The 

prison population tended to be both 
younger and less educated than adults in the 
nation as a whole, and most adults in prison 
were male 

Adults in prison were considerably less 
likely to be White. ...and less likely to be 
Asian/Pacific Islander. ...In contrast, adults 
of Hispanic origin were overrepresented in 

the prison population Similarly Black 

and American Indian/Alaskan Native adults 
were overrepresented — 
Given the relationship between level of 
education and literacy and between 
race/ethnicity and literacy, it is not surprising 
that the prison population performed 
significantly worse (by 26 to 35 points) than 
ihe total population on each of the literacy 
scales 

In terms of the five literacy levels, the 
proportion of prisoners in Level i on each 
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scale. ...is larger than that of adults in the 
total population — Conversely, the per- 
centage of prisoners who demonstrated skills 

in Levels 4 and 5 is far smaller than the 

proportion of adults in the total population 
who performed in those levels. . . (pp.49- 
50). 

Colorado has also recognized the low 
literacy levels among prisoners. The Colorado 
Department of Corrections Annual Report: 
Fiscal Year 1991-1992 compiled by the 
Division of Correctional Education, cites the 
"Correctional Education Program Act of 
1990", Colorado Revised Statute - Title 1 7 - 
Corrections: 

5ecf/on 17-32-101 Legislative declaration. 
The general assembly hereby finds and 
declares that illiteracy is a problem in 
today's society and a particular problem 
among persons in correctional facilities. The 
general assembly further finds and declares 
that illiteracy among persons in the custody 
of the department of corrections contributes 
to their frustration and the likelihood of their 
return to criminal activity (p.26). 

It was this legislation that enabled the 
Correctional Division of Education to 
implement a competency-based education 
program "...to combat illiteracy among 
persons in correctional facilities so that they 
can become more productive members of 
society when released from said facilities" 
(p.26). In Colorado during the 1991-1992 
school year, 3,480 students, an average of 800 
students each month, were enrolled in 
academic programs in correctional facilities 
throughout the state (Colorado Department of 
Corrections, 1 992). 

This 1991-1992 Annual Report addresses 
the financial and social costs of crime 
specifically in Colorado, estimating the cost to 
house an inmate in Colorado to be $1 8 ,380, 
with additional burdens on the court and 
social service systems. The report also affirms 
the belief that education and vocational skills 
do make a difference in the ability of ex- 
offenders to re-enter society as productive 
citizens and, perhaps even more importantly, 
the lack of education and skills increase the 
chance that an individual will turn to crime to 



meet basic needs. 

Although correctional education is not a 
^magic wand' the lack of a positive, 
productive educational experience should 
not be ignored as a possible link to deviant 
behavior. . . .Without adequate educational 
workplace, and social skills - crime, 
underemployment, or welfare may be the 
onlv recourse left to an increasing offender 
population that lacks required 
academic/vocational/technical education 
skills — Effective literacy, education, 
social, and job skills will provide 
opportunities for the ex-offender to turn in 
the right direction as they re-enter our 
communities (pp.1 1-12). 

Predicting whether or not someone will 
commit a criminal act based on education or 
literacy levels is a challenging, if not 
impossible task. CEA News and Notes (1 991 ), 
the newsletter of the International Correctional 
Education Association, does however, relate 
recidivism rates to educational level and 
clearly states the double cost to society of 
incarceration: 

Data from the Bureau of justice Statistics 
shows that inmates with an educational 
level of 8th grade or less recidivate (are 
reconvicted) at about 46% while high 
school graduates return at about a 40% 
rate 

A 5-/0% annual drop in recidivism woulo 
result in thousands of inmates becoming 
taxpayers instead of tax burdens. The cost 
per inmate bed per year, plus police, local 
jail and court costs is approximately 
$20,000..JpS). 

Family literacy is one possible solution to 
the problems of crime and violence in our 
country. First, if the educational levels of youth 
increase, one could project that fewer youth 
would become involved in criminal activities, 
or as indicated above, would at least have a 
lower rate of recidivism. As current practice 
indicates, family literacy programs do assist 
youth to stay in school, naturally resulting in 
an increase in educational levels which, 
again, can contribute to the reduction of the 
potential for youth to become involved in 
criminal and violent activities. A second effect 
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of family literacy programs is their ability to 
strengthen the family structure, to help parents 
build family support and provide guidance, all 
factors that again contribute to decreasing the 
potential for youth to engage in criminal 
activities. The complex inter-relationships 
among education, literacy, poverty levels, and 
crime continue to be addressed in the next 
section. 

Impact on Poverty 

Adult Literacy in America: A First Look at 
the Results of the National Adult Literacy 
Survey, (NALS), by Kirsch etal. and published 
in 1993 by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, clearly details the relationship 
between literacy levels and successful 
functioning in society. (Refer to "Definitions of 
Literacy" section earlier in this report for more 
detail on the NALS study). 

Strong relationships between literacy and 
economic status are also evident in the 
survey findings. Relatively high proportions 
of adults in the lower literacy levels were in 
poverty and received food stamps. On the 
other hand, relatively few reported receiving 
interest from savings, which helps protect 
individuals from interruptions in earnings. 

Further, individuals who performed in the 
lower levels of literacy proficiency were 
more likely than their more proficient 
counterparts to be unemployed or out of the 
labor force. They also tended to earn lower 
wages and work fewer weeks per year, and 
were more likely to be in craft, service, 
laborer, or assembler occupations than 
respondents who demonstrated higher levels 
of literacy performance (p.68). 

This report attempts to illustrate the 
linkages between families, educational 
achievement, and the development of a 
healthy society composed of personally and 
professionally productive citizens. Thornburg, 
Hoffman, and Remeika (1991) cite the need 
for children to have balanced support in their 
lives and opportunities to learn. They explore 
lack of family guidance and support, along 
with negative peer pressure, as the main 
conditions that create poverty. 
Children need parents and other adults who 
hold out to them expectations, require from 
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them responsible behavior, help them learn 
the connection between their own honest 
efforts and success, and challenge them to 
realizable dreams for themselves and our 
nation. Without such adult guidance, even 
affluence can produce children and youth at 
risk and, subsequently, a society at risk 
(p.202). 

Theyjp on to more fully explain the impacts 
of poverty beyond the economic standpoint, 
referring to those who are in poverty as those 

...who are limited in the number, variety, 
and quality of resources and opportunities 
available. These conditions affect the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of poor people. 
The constant struggle to meet basic survival 
needs is an aspect of poverty not touched on 
in the federal definition" (p203). 

Again, family literacy programs appear to 
be a means by which parents can learn how 
to provide balanced and appropriate adult 
guidance for their children, and through 
which the devasting effects of poverty on self- 
esteem, hope and aspiration may be 
diminished. Thornburg et al. remind us that a 
lower proportion of the poor in the U.S. 
participate in social programs than in many 
other countries. They cite Smeeding and 
Torrey's work in 1988 that suggests this 
situation only makes it more difficult for 
families to remove themselves from the ranks 
of poverty. 

The need for increased policy and 
support at all levels is never ending. Smeeding 
and Torrey also agreed with Daniel Moynihan 
that U.S. policy, at least in the past, has been 
focused more on the individual than on the 
family and that although the education of the 
child may be being addressed, the economic 
needs of the family of that child are not. 
Thornburg et al. assert: "Together, we must 
examine our visions and adjust our priorities, 
affirming support for increased action and 
funding for these family priorities at federal, 
state, and local levels" (p.207). Family literacy 
programs provide one viable means for 
addressing these family priorities. Further 
discussion on the relationships between 
poverty and crime is provided in the previous 
section, "Impact on Crime and Violence". 
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There is virtually no resource available 
today that does not speak to the pervasive 
impact of family literacy programs. Family 
literacy is credited with having perhaps the 
most potential of any literacy initiative to date 
to break the intergenerational cycle of poverty 
and dependency. 

Riley (1993), Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Education, asserts: 

Another challenge for America's future is 
that learning must become a family priority. 
We have abundant evidence that points to 
parents as children's first and most 
influential teachers. We know that high 
achievers tend to be children whose parents 
began reading to them at an early age, who 
have books in the home, and who 
demonstrate, by example, the importance 
and joy of learning. These students also have 
better school attendance, far fewer behavior 
problems, and develop stronger self- 
concepts (p.20L 

The 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) also supports a link between parents' 
educational levels and adult literacy levels. 
(Refer to "Definitions of Literacy" section 
earlier in this report for more detail,) 

Previous work investigating the 
intergenerational nature of literacy has 
revealed the major role that parents' 
economic status and educational attainment 
play in their children's success in school 

Given that parents' education is proxy for 
socioeconomic status, interests, and 
aspirations, one would expect to find that 
adults whose parents compieteu more years 
of education demonstrate more advanced 
literacy skills than those whose parents have 
limited education. This pattern is, in fact, 
evident in the NALS results 

The important role of parents' education in 
the literacy skills of their offspring is 
underscored when the data on respondents' 
educational attainment are viewed as a 
function of their parents' education 
attainment (p.28). 
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The NALS results evidenced the basic 
trend that respondents whose parents had 
lower levels of education scored in the lower 
literacy levels than those whose parents had 
higher levels of educational attainment 
(Kirsch, etal.,1993). 

Sharon Darling (1993) of the NCFL 
reaffirms the importance of working with 
families as a whole. 

... we know that working with family 
members to improve the entire household's 
skills, awareness, self esteem, attitudes, 
relationships, and interactions through 
broadly focused intervention offers hope for 
making real changes (p.3). 

In the NCFL publication, Creating an 
Upward Spiral of Success, three success 
stories are offered to illustrate the educational, 
social and economic impact of family literacy 
programs. In the first case, a mother got herself 
off of welfare and became a teacher's assistant 
in a family literacy program. The report notes 
the cost savings in terms of reduced public 
assistance If 50% of the families currently 
enrolled in family literacy programs and 
receiving AFDC assistance are able to gain self 
sufficiency, the savings will be approximately 
$1 20 million before their children reach the 
age of 1 8. In fiscal year 1991, 4.4 million 
families received AFDC assistance which 
amounted to $20.4 billion" (p.4). 

The second case involved another 
mother on welfare who was a dropout, who 
then earned her GED in a family literacy 
program and who is now attending college 
and supporting herself and her family. With a 
college degree her potential earnings are 
vastly greater than what they would have been 
without a high school education. "If the 
estimated 4,500 parents in family literacy 
programs influenced by NCFL reached [a 
college degree] level of education the 
increased lifetime earnings would total 
$2,598750,000" (p.5). 

The third case is about a four-year-old 
"at-risk" child who entered a family literacy 
program with his mother and who was not 
expected to do well in school, either socially 
or academically. He is now in second grade, 
has not been retained a grade nor needed 
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remedial instruction. "If every child in a family 
literacy program followed [his] example the 
savings would be $44 million per year" (p.5). 

These are only three examples of how 
family literacy can decrease public assistance, 
increase earning potential, decrease the 
dropout rate and reduce the cost of public 
education. The benefits and the 
responsibilities are vastly greater than even 
these three NCFL stories can convey. As the 
NAL5 report slates: 

We all have a stake in their achievement - as 
fellow citizens of a country that strives to 
compete in what has rapidly become a 
global economy. With family liteiacy, once 
dependent families can achieve 
independence. They can also find a 
potential in themselves they may not have 
believed existed; a potential the United 
States cannot afford to lose (p.5). 

Student success stories and economic 
data from Colorado that illustrate these same 
impacts on individuals' lives are found in 
Section II of this report. 

Educational differences translate quickly 
into economic differences. As current practice 
is showing, family literacy programs decrease 
the number of children retained a grade in 
school, thus reducing the cost of public 
education. For example, the average cost for 
educating one child in Colorado for one 
school year is approximately $4,900.00 
(Source* Colorado Department of Education, 
Finance Unit, Revenues and Expenditure 
Report - 1 991 ). This amount would be saved 
every time a child is helped to succeed in 
school rather than being retained for another 
year at the same cost. 

*fM^temtet, 1993, the NCFL 
tgi^ftbuted a report conducted by Dr. 
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It was also found that "More than 50% of the 
teachers of children in the NCFL programs 
described parental participation in school, and 
in the school work of their children, as a 
major strength of the child" (p.3). 

Additionally, family literacy programs 
assist in reducing the drop-out rate, thus 
increasing the earning potential of individuals 
within our communities. The average income 
difference between GED graduates at age 25 
and high school dropouts at the same age is 
52,040.00 (Source: July 1993 GED Testing 
Service survey of states). 
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Brizius and Foster (1 993) report on the 
1991 summary of evaluations published by 
the NCFL that clearly identify the impact of 
family literacy programs. Evaluations to date 
have indicated that family literacy programs 
have been able to do the following: increase 
the developmental skills of preschool children 
to prepare them for academic and social 
success in school; improve the parenting skills 
of adult participants; raise the educational 
level of parents of preschool children through 
instruction in basic skills; enable parents to 
become familiar with and comfortable in the 
school setting and become a role model for 
the child showing parental interest in 
education; improve the relationship of the 
parent and child through planned, structured 
interaction; and help parents gain the 
motivation, skills, and knowledge needed to 
become employe*! or to pursue further 
education and training. Brizius and Foster 
continue: 

Based on these studies, [conducted by 
NCFLJ we can conclude that existing family 
literacy programs are recruiting the people 
they were intended to serve, that children 
are performing better in school, and that 
adults are participating in the education of 
their children more often and feel better 
about themselves. Although it is too early to 
draw final conclusions, evaluations of family 
literacy programs suggest that these 
programs are providing the benefits they 
promise ipJ2). 

Pauli (1993) from the NCFL, notes that 
"Early research findings are encouraging. 
Parents report changed home environments, 
including more time spent reading to children 
and helping with homework, more 
involvement with the school, and better 
relationships with children. Teachers' 
perceptions and school attendance records of 
elder siblings corroborate these self-reports. 
(Further] These changes seem to be lasting" 
(p.3) throughout a child's educational career. 
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The results of a longitudinal study 
conducted by a program in Texas supports 
Pauli's conclusion that the changes seen in 
parents and children seem to last throughout 
the span of a child's education. This is 
compelling empirical evidence of the impact 
of family literacy efforts. The program 
responsible for the study is the Avance Family 
Support and Educational Program begun in 
Dallas in 1972, a non-profit organization it 
provides support and education services L 
low-income families. It is now operated out of 
San Antonio and has several locations in Texas 
and Puerto Rico. An extensive study was 
conducted that provided evidence of the 
effectiveness of the approach used in this 
program. Perhaps some of the most impressive 
findings were found during a "seventeen year 
reunion survey." As Rodriguez (1993), 
Executive Director, cites: "94% of children 
who attended Avance had either completed 
high school, received a GED or were still 
attending high school; 43% of children who 
graduated were attending college; 57% of 
mothers who had dropped out secured a 
GED; and 64% of mothers had attended 
college or a technical proj^ain" (p.1 2). 
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Popp (1 990), in discussing how best to 
articulate the match between the goals of a 
family literacy program and a potential 
funding source, summarizes the impact of 
family literacy in terms of the benefits to be 
gained by schools, businesses and 
governments: 
For example, schools will benefit from your 
program through improved readiness skills 
of kindergarten children and higher 
retention rates. Fewer students will require 
remedial classes. There will be less need for 
dropout prevention campaigns. Business 
will benefit because family literacy programs 
help build a larger pool ofqualifi&l workers 
within a community, local and state 
governments benefit because of reduced 
need for welfare and human services within 
the community. Breaking the cycle of 
undereducation and disadvantage will 
ensure that these changes persist in the 
future (p2). 
Some practitioners, such as Cliff Pike in 
Aurora, have said the true impact of family 
literacy programs won't be able to be seen 
until the drop out rate is studied in 16 years: 
those students will be the children currently 



enrolled in family literacy programs and if the 
programs have been successful, the drop out 
rate should decline significantly Nickse and 
others have also noted that the true effects of 
family literacy programs may not show overt 
results in schools, the workplace, and society 
for years. 
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This section will address several of the elements most frequently mentioned in the literature and by practitioners that contribute 
to the successes of family literacy programs. Specific program practices are described in depth. 



> - , J\ Overviews of Success " 



Weinstein-Shr's work in 1992 that 
identifies characteristics of effective or 
"promising" programs seives as an excellent 
summary of the current literature. Her list of 
four characteristics (emphasis added) is as 
follows: 

'The program builds on family 
strengths...When the family is viewed as a 
resource, not as a problem or an obstacle, 
some approaches become more appropriate 
than others. Collaboration is crucial. Family 
literacy programs are strongest when they 
involve the creative imagination and joint 
effort of childhood and adult educators. 
Value is placed on traditional culture as 
well as on the new language and 
culture...Programs that incorporate oral 
history and exploration of native language 
and culture as part of the curriculum create 
a strong base for adding new cultural 



information and values while strengthening 
families and communities. Ethnographic 
research is conducted...By making explicit 
what is, programs make it possible for 
individuals to imagine what might be (p.3). 

Effective program development is 
addressed by Brizius and Foster (1 993) in 
Generation to Generation . They explain in 
detail the steps in building a community 
family literacy program as proposed by the 
NCFL. For purposes of this report, only their 
summary of the five-step process is provided: 
"Prepare your community for family literacy. 
Tailor a model program to suit your 
community's needs. Obtain institutional 
support. Raise the resources to do a good job. 
Implement and evaluate your program" (p.76). 

The NCFL, Kerka (1992), Nickse (1990a), 
and Potts (1 991), among many others, identify 
characteristics of successful family literacy 
programs. The most commonly mentioned 
philosophies and practices are reviewed in the 
following sections. 



Strengths Mo^ v y 



One of the most frequently mentioned 
characteristics of a successful family literacy 
program (and of all literacy programs) is that 
they are based on a "strengths model" versus 
the more traditional "deficit model." In a 
strengths model, adults feel that their 
strengths are recognized and valued; they 
become more motivated to help themselves 
and their children learn. The opposing 
approach, or deficit model views and treats 
adults as being deficient, leaving the adult 
feeling unmotivated and as though they are 
"bad" or poor parents. 

As Potts (1 991) explains, the strengths 
model is "established on the premise that all - 



families bring to the learning situation abilities, 
positive attributes and traits that can nourish 
and enhance the learning process" (p. 3). He 
continues, "...the home and the parents are 
honored as capable and effective land) .... 
the child's home is respected within the 
classroom. Collective cultural artifacts and 
individual treasures assume honored places" 
(p.4). Potts (1991) concludes that influential 
family literacy programs "flow from the 
strengths of the model, the strengths of the 
families who participate, and the strengths of 
the combination. Powerful is what they feel 
like" (p.4). 
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The literature suggests that the existing 
collaboration among professionals and 
agencies could be a direct result of the 
diversity of professions that have contributed 
to and are necessary to successful family 
literacy programs. A diversity of skill and 
expertise is essential in serving such age- 
diverse populations. Collaboration is seen 
both in the cooperation among agencies as 
well as within the programs themselves. 

Kerka(1992) and Nickse (1990a) in 
particular, note the importance of this 
multidisciplinary or interdisciplinary approach 
to family literacy that is seen in the roots, 
development, and practice of the field. As 
explained in the "Research Base" section of 
this report, expertise and skills have come 
together from a diversity of areas - adult 
literacy, early childhood education, family 
support - and they have created a new field 
much greater than the sum of its parts. Ihey 
have created a truly holistic approach to 
education that attends not only to the learning 
needs of the participants, but to their survival 
and emotional needs as well. Perhaps for the 
first time, the degree of support provided to 
participants is sufficiently strengthened so that 
participants can focus on learning. 

This holistic, interdisciplinary approach is 
evidenced in the collaboration that exists 
within programs in the comprehensive, case- 
management approach that is often found. It is 
also evidenced in the number and diversity of 
service providers, or agencies, that must 
collaborate to provide this holistic type of 
program. For example, Johnson (1 993) notes, 
"A recent national survey shows a significant 
role for public libraries in the family literacy 
effort. This involvement is typified by 
programming for both parents and children, 
special collections, cooperation with other 
agencies, and participation of both adult and 
children's services staff" (p.1 ). 

Elaine Baker (Interview, |uly, 1993) states 
that the success of students correlates partially 
with the number of agencies that are involved 
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with the family literacy program. Other 
practitioners interviewed for this report agree 
that collaboration with other agencies and 
funding sources is essential As Nickse (1 990a) 
points out, most family literacy programs are 
supported by several agencies acting as 
partners, particularly in those programs funded 
through Even Start, Family literacy programs 
and Head Start programs are also attempting 
to devise ways of working together coop- 
eratively. 

Perhaps because this type of 
collaboration has not successfully existed to 
any great extent in the past, Nickse (1 990b) 
asks and answers the question: 

Why should agencies collaborate to deliver 
literacy services? Perhaps because literacy 
improvement has finally been recognized (or 
what it is - a complex problem, not easily 
solved through piecemeal efforts. At the 
community level, literacy improvement can 
no longer be the mission of a single 
organization, but rather a challenge needing 
cooperative action. Thus, successful literacy 
intervention is more than the short-term 
individual achievement of an adult learner; 
it's also a family goal (p.9). 

Sharon Darling, president of the NCFL, in 
Creating an Upward Spiral of Success, also 
examines the collaboration that is taking place 
among all facets of communities to serve the 
educational needs of families. The Toyota 
Families for Learning Project in particular has 
brought together public agencies and 
businesses to provide financial support to 
programs. In so doing, the project has been 
largely responsible for the breaking down of 
the long-held boundaries between the public 
and private sectors mentioned earlier. 
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and the blending of talent represent perhaps 
the greatest differentiation between family 
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literacy and other literacy programs. "Turf 
issues' 7 and inconsistencies among different 
disciplines and funding sources still exist, but 
the realistic need for shared information and 
holistically oriented instructional programs 
and services will undoubtedly eliminate these 
senseless difficulties. Nickse &Quesada 
(1993) sum up the essential need for 
collaboration in successful family literacy 
programs. 

Those interested in family education for 
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//feracy development can learn much by 
closer examination of these new 
partnerships. Many of the new skills needed 
to initiate and maintain collaborations can 
be learned through good staff training. Such 
training might include the skills of point 
planning, negotiation, conflict resolution, 
and collaborative learning. In the 
experience of the authors (and with 
substantiation from research), the success of 
collaborations is paramount to the success 
of family literacy programs (p.2l 



Flexibility 



in addition to working cooperatively 
within and among programs, it seems that 
family literacy programs must also be flexible. 
Joan Ladd of the Fort Collins Public Library 
stated, "Family Literacy has to fit the 
community; it defies just one format. It must fit 
where it lives" (Personal communication, July, 
1993). Other service providers also repeatedly 
emphasized the importance of adapting 
models, such as the Kenan model, to fit the 
agency and the community in which their 
program was located. Nickse (1 990a) also 
maintains that common throughout the 
literature is the notion that although family 
literacy programs have certain elements in 
common, each program varies or adapts to 
the community in which it exists. 

Darling (1 993) summarizes the 



tremendous variability that exists among 
family literacy programs. 

The flavor of their programs reflects the 
histories and structures of their sponsoring 
organizations, the provisions of special 
legislation or funding, the characteristics of 
communities, the nature of local supportive 
collaborations, and the chemistry of 
program leadership (p.3). 

Brizius and Foster (1993) report one of 
the conclusions of a 1 992 conference of 
professionals convened by the NCFL: "The 
consensus among those at the conference was 
that the movement [to support family literacy] 
should promote diversity in family literacy 
program models without losing sight of the 
basic tenets of core family literacy programs" 
(p.126). 
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As previously cited, both the literature 
and all the practitioners interviewed for this 
report support the need for family literacy staff 
to work together as a team. Further, the team 
should be recognized as composed of 
professionals of equal standing. Both early 
childhood and adult education instructors can 
learn from each other; they can also develop a 
joint approach to family education instead of 
focusing on education either just for the child 
or the adult. "Once again, the team must work 
very closely together for quality programming 
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that focuses on the family as a whole, as 
opposed to the individual family members in a 
fragmented approach" (NCFL, 1992). The 
NCFL maintains that, among other factors, for 
integration of program components, "staff 
must participate in all components when 
possible and share responsibility for helping to 
plan and facilitate sessions" (p.2). 

It was also mentioned by several 
practitioners that for several reasons, the 
program should be seen not as a separate, 
isolated project, but as an integral part of the 
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agency at which the program is housed. In 
other words, all staff should be 
knowledgeable about the family literacy 
program, be able to refer back and forth 
among different classes or programs, and be 
supportive of the participants in whatever way 
is needed. 

Actual staffing depends on the program, 
its resources, and the models it has chosen to 
follow. Staffing should include at least one 
early childhood teacher, one early childhood 
assistant, and an adult education teacher to 
support the Kenan model utilized by the 



NCFL. In addition to professional staff, 
parents themselves may be involved in 
various capacities. Volunteers and 
paraprofessionals are also used to augment 
the instructional team. According to the 
NCFL, again the key is for the staff to work 
together as a team and to model behaviors for 
parents. "Team building and team work are 
integral to the success of the program, 
whether the teams consist of parents and 
children, teachers and parents, teachers and 
children, teachers and teachers" (NCFL, 
1992). 



Curriculum 
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Both the integrative and the participatory 
nature of effective family literacy curricula are 
examined in this section. The High/Scope 
curriculum is also mentioned as an example 
of a highly successful approach for children 
which is being implemented more with adults 
as well. 

Integrated Curriculum 

Practitioners interviewed for this report 
spoke as much to the need for an integrated 
curriculum as did the literature. The goal 
seems to be two-fold: one is the integration of 
social and educational issues with academic 
skills; and a second is the incorporation of 
skills and learning activities for both the parent 
and the child. According to Baker (Interview, 
July. 1 993) 'The curriculum must be high 
content, relevant, and integrate academic and 
critical thinking skills." 

The NCFL views integration as a result of 
the staff working together as a team to achieve 
the integration of the four components of the 
Kenan model. An integrated curriculum, 
according to the NCFL is dependent upon the 
type of teamwork and interdependence 
among staff that was mentioned above. By 
accepting the concept of ihe four component 
Kenan program model of the NCFL, it 
becomes clear that family literacy programs 
are not fragmented pieces of instruction aimed 
at different age groups of students. Rather, they 
are a holistic and unique approach to meeting^ 
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the needs of individuals and their families 
through the development of the integration 
and interdependence of all four program 
components. Staff plan together to 
incorporate both cognitive and affective 
components in their instructional plans; they 
ensure that instruction and activities and 
parental selections of materials or activities in 
one component (e.g. adult education class) 
support the instruction and activities in 
another component (e.g. parent and child 
time); and they encourage parents to prepare 
materials related to the children's needs and 
abilities. 

Participatory Curriculum 

A participatory curriculum draws on 
parents' knowledge and experience to shape 
instruction, and to incorporate social issues 
into the content of literacy activities. The 
intent is to help instruction be more socially 
significant to participants. Obviously then, the 
curriculum in this model is not predetermined. 
The great diversity of individuals and therefore 
of needs within family literacy programs, 
almost demands that "definition of needs and 
programs to serve them are best not 
predetermined, but derived in collaboration 
with the learners themselves" (Kerka, 1992). 
Auerbach (1989) explains that in using this 
approach, "the curriculum development 
process is participatory and is based on a 
collaborative investigation of critical issues in 
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family or community life" (p.9). Literacy can 
then become a tool for shaping the social 
context in which participants live. As 
WeinsteuvShr (1992) states: "A participatory 
approach to curriculum development is 
illustrated by Making Meaning, Making 
Change: Participatory Curriculum 
Development for Adult ESL/Literacv 
(Auerbach, 1 992). . .This approach is based 
on the tenel that a curriculum that reflects the 
social and cultural realities of the students has 
the most relevance and is therefore the most 
motivating to students" (p.2). She continues, 

While the work of others can be helpful as a 
guide, anyone setting up a family or 
intergenerational literacy program must 
identify the issues thai are of concern to 
members of their own communities, and 
adapt or create materials that will address 
those particular concerns (p.2). 

A central challenge for family literacy 
staff is cultural sensitivity, particularly as 
"parenting" means different things in different 
cultures. Parents will know the appropriate 
answers to issues far better than the teachers. 
Nickse (1 990b) stresses that "Parental input is 
essential; some programs use participatory 
curriculum development for program 
effectiveness. Changing skills, attitudes, and 
behaviors at a family level is a sensitive matter, 
and parents' authority and competence must 
be respected" (p.1 3). Later, she asserts, 
"Programs that involve parents in participatory 
curriculum development celebrate cultural 
difference as well as empower parents" 
(Nickse, 1990a, p.23). 

The philosophy and goals of the program 
determine what level of involvement the 
parent has in shaping the program. Nickse 
(1990a) maintains that: "Although the role of 
parents in programs is controversial, there is 
agreement about the importance of their 
involvement" (p.2). She believes that in order 
for parental involvement to become a sincere 
reality, however, program staffs must believe 
in sharing their own power, or in truly 
empowering others. 
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High/Scope Curriculum 

The High/Scope curriculum is the 
curriculum utilized in the Kenan model of the 
NCFL. The curriculum was developed at the 
Ypsilanti Perry Preschool Project in 1962 by 
Dr. David Weikart in Ypsilanti, Michigan and 
emphasizes the process of learning. It is based 
on the child development ideas of Jean Piaget. 
Dr. Weikart felt that "a quality early learning 
program with active parent involvement might 
prepare children for later school success." 
Today, the curriculum is being implemented in 
more than 2,000 programs throughout the 
world and the number grows daily. 

The following excerpt was taken from an 
article on the prevention of various social 
problems by William Raspberry in the Denver 
Post, July 25, 1993. Raspberry reported on the 
evaluation of a program that had been offered 
to three and four yea r ^ld children, "1 23 poor 
black individuals, born in poverty and 
statistically at risk of school failure." 

Take the matter of early intervention 
programs. A recent study of the High/Scope 
Perry Preschool program in Ypsilanti, 
Mich., came up with this fascinating finding: 
Children who participated in the program 
grew up to have fewer criminal arrests, 
higher earnings, more accumulated wealth 
and stronger marriages than those who 
didnl 

The High/Scope curriculum is intended 
for use for children in grades K-3. This 
approach encourages active learning by 
children: children are encouraged to initiate 
their own learning and the teacher becomes 
the facilitator in creating the conditions to 
support and guide children engaged in active, 
problem-focused learning and activities. 

The NCFL has found the High/Scope 
curriculum to be readily adaptable to the adult 
components of their programs as well. The 
concepts and language used are certainly not 
unfamiliar to adult educators: facilitating 
learning and actively engaging the learner in 
the learning process are basic and central 
tenants of adult learning theory. 

The "Plan/Do/Review" process is the 
heart of the High/Scope approach. Children 
plan their learning, act on their plans during 
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iheir work time, and then review their plans 
and activities during recali tinie. The 
curriculum has six essentia! components: 
active learning, key experiences, 'wvi 
arrangement, daily rourine, child observation, 
and parent involvement. The;? are five 
interrelated component of ih& developmental 
framework of the curriculum: classroom 
arrangement, content, daily schedule, 
assessment, and again, active learning. As 
explained in "The High/Scope K-3 Curriculum 
Wheel", ". . . the wheel won't roll without all 
of its parts. Active learning, the central 
component of any developmental approach, 
forms the hub of the wheel and influences 
each part of the curriculum" (Program 
handout). 



Instructional Approaches 



TAREHTINB TlMr IS AN 
INCREDIBLY POWERFUL 
CDMPUNEKT OF FAMILY 
UTERACYPROGRAMS. 



Not surprisingly, the methods of 
instructional delivery utilized in family literacy 
programs run the gamut from small group 
work, to computers, to workshops, to 
fieldtrips. The reasons adults attend these 
programs vary widely as well. The focus of 
reading instruction, for example, extends from 
purposes of passing the GED and strictly 
academic instruction to just learning to read 
for enjoyment. Nickse (1990a) maintains, 
however, that "there is a lack of materials for 
family and intergenerational programs, 
especially those that are culturally 
appropriate" (p.40). As a result, and as 
evidenced during visits to Colorado programs, 
many programs develop their own curricula 
and materials. 

"Parenting Time" is an incredibly 
powerful component of family literacy 
programs. Practitioners try to build a support 
network among the parents, help them 
develop problem-solving abilities, and have 
them all become resources for each other. The 
NCFL also feels it is essential for parents to 
experience the group interaction and support 
of other parents. "Parents supporting parents 
has become an essential part of family literacy, 
an element that family literacy advocates 
believe cannot be neglected in family literacy 
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programs" (Brizius and Foster, 1993, pp. 20- 
21). 

Potts (1991) also recognizes the 
importance of the relationships that are 
established among program participants. He 
states that successful programs "are based on 
active and interactive learning 
str ate g i es. „ . Add it ion a 1 1 y, the programmatic 
aspects enhance a sense of community, 
linking one family with others, emphasizing 
the common needs of all people, while 
encouraging both independence and 
interdependence" (p.3). 

Specific examples of activities that are 
appropriate for Parent Time are the "Bridge 
Activities" developed by Pam Harris and 
Elaine Baker of the Adult Learning Source in 
Denver. As Baker (1992) explains: 

Bridge activities are those activities wh'^.h 
are first introduced to parents to stimulate 
parents to work constructively with their 
children. An example of a bridge activity 
would be making playdough with parents, 
before the parents are scheduled to make 
playdough with their children....The 
objective of bridge activities is to give 
parents an opportunity to experience an 
interactive learning activity in an 
atmosphere of trust, before they are called 
on to work with their children. This gives the 
teacher leading the activity an opportunity 
to talk about the developmental aspects of 
the activity, while allowing the parent to re- 
experience their own memories of 
childhood, the vulnerability of being a child, 
and the joys of creative play (p.2). 

Baker continues, "We believe that 
parents often lack the experiences within their 
own childhood that prepare them to interact 
positively with their children. Many of our 
parents did not play as children; few have 
memories of playing with their own parents. 
Bridge activities create an opportunity for play 
that our parents may have missed. In working 
on a bridge activity, the parent has the 
opportunity to be successful, and at the same 
time, acquaint his or herself with the 
developmental basis and benefit of the 
activity" (p.3). 
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PoMolio Assessment 



There is support in the recent literature 
for the use of portfolios. Pauli (1 993) states, 
Since tests only tell a part of the story, most 
family literacy programs are attempting to 
use informal measures as well. Portfolio 
assessment is a good choice because a 
family portfolio covers a wide range of 
activities and outcomes for both parents and 
children. But the big question is, 'how does 
it work as an assessment tool?' Teachers are 
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uncertain how to select and interpret the 
work samples to create a meaningful 
assessment, it will take time to determine 
what works with this type of assessment 
(p.5l 

Van Horn (1 993) also maintains that 
portfolios have "promise as an effective 
approach to tracing changes in literacy skills 
for adult learners'' (p.3). He does, however, 
point out several drawbacks: for example, > 
portfolios are time consuming and they cannot 
replace nomn-referenced tests. 



Evaluation 



The NCFL ". . . received a grant from the 
National Diffusion Network to be the national 
dissemination center for exemplary family 
literacy programs this year" (National 
Clearinghouse tor ESL Literacy Education, 
1 993, p.3). "The Family Literacy Program 
Standards and Rating Scales", based on the 
NCFL four component model, is currently 
being used with five local programs. The 
document consists of broad principles or 
standards of effective family literacy programs, 
each followed by several quality indicators. 
The NCFL maintains that for each component, 
programs should evaluate (1) curriculum, (2) 
recruitment (3) retention, (4) participant 
outcomes, and (5) support services. Pauli 
(1 993) of the NCFL also identifies work being 
done with Dr. Larry Mickulecky of Indiana 
University to develop an evaluation plan to be 
instituted nationally. 



The NCFL (1 993) training sessions also 
cover the concept of "Levels of Evaluation" as 
developed by lacobs in 1988. Each level has 
different objectives and therefore requires 
di%ent types of data. The five levels are pre- 
implementation, accountability, program 
clarification, progress toward objectives, and 
program impact. y 

The NCFL is constantly involved in the 
evaluation of programs, as are several funding 
sources such as Even Start. Readers should 
contact these two resources at least to obtain 
the most recent evaluative data. 
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The following section profiles several family-centered programs that have existed over the years. They are intended to portray the 
diversity of historical approaches to meeting the learning needs of families. These programs are included here as they all provide 
information derived from the evaluation of their efforts. 



The Avance Program 

A good example of a fore-runner in the 
field of family literacy which helped set the 
direction for the field is the Avance Family 
Support and Education Program administered 
from San Antonio, Texas. The program 
originated in Dallas in 1 972 as a non-profit 
organization to provide support and education 
to low-income families. The Dallas program 
folded after the initial two years of funding 
ended, but Dr. Gloria Rodriquez, president 
and chief executive officer, replicated the 
concept in San Antonio in 1973 and ii has 
since spread to four other sites, two in Texas 
and two in Puerto Rico. 

Avance is a nine-month long parent 
education program, one of the oldest and 
largest family-support and education programs 
in the country, and one of only a few that have 
been evaluated formally. Rodriguez (1 993) 
explains, "Avance's main goal is to provide 
essential information on becoming an 
effective parent and helping parents 
understand their critical role as the child's first 
and most important teacher" (pp. 8-9) 
Mothers attend parenting classes while 
children attend programs at the dr. care 
centers. All children are under tv j years of 
age. There are also literacy prog* ams for the 
adults as well as programs for fat hers. 

According to Rodriguez, 
Avance strives to strengthen the family unit 
enhance parenting skills to help ensure the 
optimal development oi children, promote 
educational success, and foster the personal 
and economic success ofpar?nls. Avance is 
a viable intervention model that has been 
proved empirically to work at changing 
attitudes, knowledge and behavior, while 
reversing trends of low educational 
attainment in the space of a single 
generation fp.6i. 



Results of their longitudinal empirical study 
are found under the "Impact" section of this 
report. 

Even Start 

The results of a nation-wide evaluation 
report on Even Start family literacy programs, 
based on three years of data fnm 1989 
through 1 992, is now available through the 
U.S. Department of Education. The National 
Evaluation of the Even Start Family Literacy 
Program: Report on Effectiveness, released in 
October, 1 993, was prepared by Abt 
Associates Inc. and RMC Research 
Corporation. The report is comprehensive and 
reviews the positive effects on parent liteidcy, 
parenting skills, children and families. The 
results at the moment indicate short-term 
change, but when viewed in the context of the 
life situations of the at-risk parents enrolled in 
Even Start, there is still an indication for long 
term and lasting change. Program participants 
are among the best indicators of the changes 
they have undergone as a result of these 
programs. The evaluation report states: 

Even Start participants describe a 

number of qualitative changes in their lives 
and the lives of their children. Listening to 
the personal stories of program participants, 
it becomes apparent that most of the 
changes in attitudes and skills that the 
parents see in themselves and their children 
are positive short-term goals of an 
educational program. Parents describe 
themselves as moving toward their goals of 
an educational certificate, getting a job and 
being a better parent. Given the current 
status of Even Start parents, it is reasonable 
that we do not yet see changes in the more 
distal outcomes of increased employment 
and income (pp. 13-12). 
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A memo from Ronald S. Pugsley, Acting 
Director of the Division of Adult Education 
and Literacy of the U. S. Department of 
Education of January 14, 1994, was sent to all 
State Directors of Adult Education and State 
Literacy Resource Center Coordinators, The 
memo accompanied the previously cited 
report on the effectiveness of Even Start family 
literacy projects. In that memo he summarizes 
the results of that report: "Positive outcomes 
for both children and adults were supported. . 
. . " In particular, "the parent/child interaction 
component was significant in the Even Start 
model in that it impresses on parents that they 
are keys to their child's education and are 
critical for child development." 

The Family Involvement in Education 
(FIE) Program 

deAvila, Lednicky, and Pruitt (1993) 
report on the Family Involvement in Education 
(h IP program in Bryan, Texas that provides a 
holistic approach to family literacy and serves 
at-risk, low income or low education level 
families. The objectives of the program are: 
11 ) to assist at-risk families with parenting 
strategies, (2) to assist adults in raising their 
educational levels, (3) to educate at-risk 
parents about community resources and 
encourage volunteerism, and (4) to provide 
child care and tutorial services to at-risk 
children" (p.1 6). Parents responded that they 
found the most effective topics for them were 
those dealing with positive discipline, self- 
esteem, and working with the child's school. 
According to participants and as evidenced by 
the comment of one participant, the FIE 
program has been successful: "... for as one 
parent said, 'this program has helped me and 
my children find each other'" (p.23). 



Reading is Fundamental 

Reading is Fundamental (RIF), based in 
Washington D.C., was founded in 1966 and 
"has pioneered family literacy methods ?nd 
materials that have led children to read ar.J 
parents to play significant roles in promoting 
their children's reading." (RIF 1990). RIF 
received a grant in 1 987 from the john D. and 
Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation through 
which they funded eight experimental family 
literacy programs in six communities. 

Basic assumptions of RIF in their 
approach to literacy include: (1 ) Motivation is 
integral to family literacy programming; (2) 
Those who wish to promote literacy must 
provide appropriate incentives; (3) Literacy 
providers must take books and reading 
activities to children and families wherever 
they can be reached; (4) Parents, including 
those with low literacy skills, have important 
roles to play in helping their children grow up 
reading; and (5) Programs produce best results 
when planning and implementation are 
cooperative. 
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Although service providers, evaluators. researchers, and participants believe that family literacy programs seem to be the answer 
to ail of society's problems, the field is still in its developmental stages and is still working with a target population that faces 
sometimes overwhelming obstacles. Issues and challenges are identified by practitioners and researchers in hopes of further 
developing the field and improving current practice to more effectively meet participant needs. This section provides a review of 
some of the most frequently noted concerns of those involved with the field. 




Funding, or the lack of it, is always an 
issue for all literacy programs, although family 
literacy has a real chance to beat this 
challenge through the development of 
collaborative relationships as mandated by 
law. Funding is available from both private 
and public sectors, from government as well 
as private and corporate foundations. Even 
Start always stands out as a strong source of 



support, primarily because of its potential for 
four-year funding for programs. 

An issue related to this positive state of 
affaire that has yet to be addressed, however, is 
that all these multiple funding sources - 
federal, state, county, school district, and 
others - require multiple, and often conflicting 
record-keeping systems and reporting 
procedures. For practitioners, this can quickly 
become a nightmare of mis-matched forms 
and data. 



Staffing and Training 



AS PRACTTT1QHERS HAVE 
COME TO RHUS THAT AN 
ADULT OR EARLY 



HOT AUTOMATICALLY A 
TEACHER fOR FAMILY 
LTHRACY, ISSUES OF STAFF 
TRAINING HAVE BECOME OF 
GREATER UK. 



In talking with practitioners, some of the 
challenges of family literacy programs were 
found to revolve around issues of staffing and 
staff training. Programs differ in their opinions 
on the importance of instructor backgrounds. 
Perhaps because almost without exception, 
most of the practitioners interviewed for this 
report come from an adult education 
background, they emphasized the importance 
of having an individual on the family literacy 
team with a specialty area in early childhood 
development. Yet the literature and 
practitioners also understood the value and 
essential contributions of the adult 
components of family literacy. As the State 
Coordinator of Family Literacy of the OAE, 
Mary Willoughby states that "Both knowledge 
bases are important. I've observed how 
important it is to have specialists in both adult 
education and early childhood education." 
(Personal communication, March, 1994}. 

Between early childhood education and 
adult learning, which knowledge base and set 
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of skills can be most readily attained on-the- 
job rather than through a formal educational 
background is a topic for discussion. The 
ideal of course, is to have staff members with 
background specialties in each area who work 
together as a team. Ponzetti and Bodine 
(1993) assert, 

Since very few professionals are competent 
in educating both adults and children in a 
familial context, the collaboration between 
diverse professionals becomes critical. 
Cooperation, coordination, and 
collaboration are required in literacy 
programs that consider families as units 
rather than simply groups of individuals 
(p.112). 

As practitioners have come to realize that 
an adult or early childhood educator is not 
automatically a teacher for family literacy, 
issues of staff training have become of greater 
concern. Nickse (1 990a) asserts that 
"Programs need professional staff, and special 
training for them is wise. When working with 
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families, appropriate roles for parents and staff 
must be identified. The role of volunteers and 
their training are also management concerns" 
(p.13). 

In addition, several practitioners noted 
that all staff members, even those who are not 
directly involved in the family literacy project 



of an agency, need an opportunity to 
understand the purposes and nature of the 
program. This is particularly true if, as is 
sometimes the case, parents need to leave 
their regular academic classes to attend parent 
or parent-child sessions. 



Retention 



"ALTHDDGHWE MAY HOT 
KNOW YET HOW BEST ID 
HACH ADULTS TO READ, 
THERE IS EVIDENCE THAT 
TERGENERATIDNAL AND 
FAMILY PROGRAMS RETAIN 
ADULT STDDENTS LGNBER" 
(NlCKHBh). 



Retention in adult basic skill programs 
remains a challenge, although family literacy 
programs have been able to show some 
progress in this area. Often, basic skills 
programs are unable to provide all the support 
services participants need in order to continue 
attending classes. Nickse (1990a) conjectures 
that "Expanded services to families may be 
one reason that family literacy programs 
experience better retention than traditional 
adult basic education programs" (p.36). And 
even though there are problems inherent in 
working with low-income families that exist 
both in family literacy programs as well as in 
basic skills programs, Nickse notes that 
"Although we may not know yet how best to 
teach adults to read, there is evidence that 
intergenerational and family programs retain 
adult students longer" (p.1 7). 



Sometimes, however, nothing can be 
done. Practitioners recognize that their target 
populations are extremely mobile and may be 
able to stay in their program for only a short 
period of time before economic concerns 
force them to move on. 

"Spotty attendance" says Nickse, can also 
be a problem, although she posits that poor 
attendance may be related to the fact that 
"parents believe they are good parents and 
feel they do not need help with 'parenting' " 
(p.37). Mary Willoughby of the OAE, however, 
states that several program directors in 
Colorado have indicated that family literacy 
programs have improved adult learner 
attendance. Although parents may feel like 
"skipping class" at times, their children want 
to attend and so the parents feel the need to 
attend as well. 



Cultural Differences 



Ethnocentrism, even subconsciously, is 
still all too common among literacy providers 
and can result in the imposition of majority 
culture values on the participants of family 
literacy programs. This is not the intended 
purpose of these programs. 

Parenting or "mothering" is not the same 
in all cultures; Hispanic and Anglo mothers 
use quite different strategies at times to 
achieve the same results. Studies have been 
done on mother-child relationships among 
different sociocultural groups. As Nickse 
(1990a) point out 



.... a major concern in these studies is how 
to define 'socially competent mothering'. 
Each socio-culture has a formula for 
customary parental behavior, evolved over 
time, which is largely successful under 
conditions of relative stability (p,43). 

She continues, "Staff need to be particularly 
sensitive to differences in mother-child 
relationships and maternal teaching 
behaviore" (p.44). 
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Nickse (1990b) maintains, that 
programs should be tailored to specific 
audiences. No one model will fill the diverse 
needs of adult and children in all 
communities. There are no best teaching 
techniques to promote, since ideally each 
program selects instruction that is appropriate 
to the needs of specific population" (p.12). 

Among Nickse's "new challenges for 
teaching" is the central role of personal and 
family attitudes and values. 

Croup discussions are valuable in helping to 
change attitudes and values about 
education. A change in attitudes and values 
is equally important as gaining technical 
skills- which comes first is a good question. 
Also, adult students are more vulnerable in 
family literacy programs since more of their 



lifestyles may be revealed, as well as 
intimate details about family practices. This 
aspect of learners' lives has been hidden in 
traditional instmctional programs,, which are 
often based on individual mastery of 
academic material (p.28). 

When interviewed, the one area in which 
Colorado practitioners differed the most was 
the parenting portion of family literacy 
programs. Although they agreed on its 
importance and basic content, some providers 
preferred to bring in a third party to provide 
information on life skills and community 
resources, while others saw this as too 
fragmented an approach for program 
participants and preferred to provide this 
instruction themselves. 



■S Ages of Children 



In talking with Colorado practitioners, all 
of them agreed that it is difficult if not 
impossible to turn away parents from a family 
literacy program because their children are the 
"wrong ages." This simply runs counter to 
basic program philosophy. 

The ages of children involved in family 
literacy programs have changed largely due to 
new funding sources, and new issues related 
to the different needs of these different age 
groups are developing. For example, infant 
care requires a different set of skills from the 
educational programming provided to school- 
aged children. Nickse (1990a) agrees that 
funding sources determine the ages of both the 
adult and child participants, noting that adults 
can range from teenagers to grandmothers, 
and children from birth to middle-school. 
Originally, children served by family literacy 
programs were of pre-school age, aged 3-4 
years. When they went to school these 
children were no longer able to participate in 
the program. Now, due to Even Start, eligible 



children include those school-aged children 
up to seven years. At times even older 
children are served depending upon the 
funding sources and the focus of the program. 

In addition, in the beginning years, 
infants were not "allowed" to come to 
programs, thus forcing many interested and 
motivated parents to remain at home rather 
than attend classes at a center. Now, because 
child care is so difficult for many parents, 
centers try and are often successful in 
providing child care, and infants are able to 
come to the centers with their parents. 
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The involvement of the father in family 
literacy programs is also gaining interest. Kerka 
(1 992) notes that there is support for the impact 
of the male role model on a child's educational 
development. Perhaps some projects could 
venture further into this area by specifically 
targeting fathers to support their role in family 
development. The Avance program of San 



Antonio, Texas has made an effort in this area 
by sponsoring fatherhood projects. 

As Nickse (1 990a) states: 'This is an 
imporiant effort, because research suggests that 
results may be more profound and lasting if the 
whole family however it is defined, is 
involved" (p.3). 



Evaluation 



The area of evaluation of family literacy 
programs is in need of immediate attention 
(NCFL, 1993, Nickse, 1990a; ). Much of 
program evaluation depends on how success is 
defined within each individual program. In turn, 
this is dependent upon program philosophy, 
goals and funders which differ with every 
program. As mentioned earlier, the NCFL is 
developing consistent guidelines and indicators 
which may assist in combating the difficulties of 
evaluation presented by this program diversity. 
Nickse (1990a) also provides the perspective 
that because of the great diversity among family 
literacy programs, they are difficult to compare. 
But she does identify certain commonalities 
among programs in need of evaluation: 

. %ea5cof impact include program 
imdlette^ation, programprociesses ancU 

^?elFernent, progpm retention, and * ■ 
childt^^iadrrilssfor school ai*d sdiool 

According to Nickse, evaluation was still in 
the early stages in 1990. Brizius and Foster in 
1 993, however indicate that much of the 
evaluation of programs has been taking place 
since 1 991 , much of it by NCFL and Even Start. 
The commitment of the leaders in the field is 
there. Brizius and Foster (1 993) quote Sharon 
Darling of the NCFL: " We must implement, 
then assess, then revise and reassess. This 
process must continue throughout the life of the 
program'" (p.1 00). Readers are encouraged to 
contact these two resources for the most recent 
compilations of evaluative data. 
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The NCFL maintains that the challenge 
now is to continue the research that examines 
the effectiveness of family literacy programs. In 
other words, to answer the question, does 
family literacy work? They maintain it is a time 
of translating theory to practice, a time to 
document, to identify questions and concerns 
about the concept, and to identify what works 
and what doesn't Although to date, there is 
evidence to suggest the success and 
effectiveness of family literacy to meet its many 
goals, there is still a need to develop more 
systematic procedures for tracking its successes 
and failures, to systematically examine what 
exists in order to inform future practice and 
thereby ensure the greatest and most long- 
lasting impact possible. As Nickse (1 990a) 
maintains, there is "...a need for a systematic 
way to collect and disseminate information 
about program and a means to provide 
technical assistance by professionals across a 
variety of fields. . . ." (p.47). 

A different perspective was presented in 
interviewing one practitioner. Cliff Pike in 
Aurora, Colorado stated that hell know his 
program has been a success in 1 4-1 6 years 
when the children of the parents he is working 
with are high school graduates. Then he'll 
know that the messages to stay in school, and 
that education is important, were commu- 
nicated and instilled within that family. 

Pike also pointed out that there is "no tool 
to measure if you're a good parent or not" 
(Interview, July, 1 993). And as we have seen, the 
concept of parenting differs from culture to 
r Q culture. These considerations only further 
emphasize the difficulties of evaluation. 
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In this section, the challenges that face the field of family literacy and the recommendations lor research, practice, and policy 
that have been articulated in the literature are reviewed. Lists of priorities from several sources are given first, followed by specific 
areas of concern for literacy leaders and practitioners. The final comments regarding the future of the field address the need for 
advocacy from the grassroots level up through the enactment of national policy. 



National Conference on Family literacy 



CLEARLY. THERE IS HO LACK 
OF WORK 10 BE DONE IN 
THE FIE1B. AND THE WORK 
MUST BE CARRIED OUT AT 
ALL LEVELS. FROM ACTION 
RESEARCH BY 
PRACTITIONERS TO POLiCY 
OEVELOPMEKT AT ALL 
LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT. 



Brizius and Foster (1993) describe an 
historic event that took place in the spring of 
1 992. The NCFL brought together over 400 
policymakers, practitioners, scholars, and 
political leaders to discuss how family literacy 
could help achieve then Coals One and Five 
of the then six national educational goals. 
(Note: The law passed in March of 1 994 
includes eight goals and Coal Five is now 
Coal Six). Coal One stated that all children in 
America will start school ready to learn; Coal 
Five stated that every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Family literacy programs 
emphasize both of these goals equally. 
According to the participants of this 
conference, the challenges now facing family 
literacy include a clarification of its 
boundaries, the building of a support system, 
setting an agenda for research, and improving 
policy and practice. 'To move on, we need a 
collective vision and a clear agenda" (p. 1 24). 



Several themes emerged from the 
conference: (DThe nation needs a family 
literacy movement; (2) state and federal 
governments need to support family literacy in 
a coherent way; (3) family literacy programs 
must be accountable; (4) an infrastructure 
must be built to support the family; and (5) a 
literacy movement must continue to address 
needs that have been addressed for years: 
linking research and practice must be a major 
agenda item and increased training and 
training across programs must be provided. 

Nickse (1990) had already articulated 
similar goals to those identified in the 1992 
NCFL Conference: (1) Improve program 
design and administration; (2) Improve 
program evaluation; (3) Standardize 
definitions; (4) Fund cross-disciplinary 
research; (5) Encourage unified theories; (6) 
Fund carefully designed longitudinal studies; 
(7) Fund creative ethnographic studies; and (8) 
Coordinate services to families. 

Clearly, there is no lack of work to be 
done in the field. And the work must be 
carried out at all levels, from action research 
by practitioners to policy development at all 
levels of government. 



public Policy 



THERE IS A GREAT DEAL DF 
SUPPORT FDR STATES TO 
PIAY A KEY ROLE IN THE 
FURTHER AOVANCEMEKT OF 
THE FIELD 
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As Brizius and Foster (1993) report, the 
specific literacy issues related to public policy 
that were identified at the 1992 conference 
included the following: defining the costs and 
benefits of family literacy programs; moving 
from a deficit model of family literacy to an 
assets-based (or strengths-based) model; 
encouraging more local policy development 
and debate; educating policymakers and the 
public about family literacy; defining the state 
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role in providing support for family literacy; 
enhancing the federal role in family literacy; 
and building more cohesion among federal 
and state policies. There is a great deal of 
support for states to play a key role in the 
further advancement of the field. 

Nickse (1 990b) also addressed the arena 
of public policy and added a note of realism; 
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New social programs that impact families, 
such as a system (or national day-care and 
the Family Support Act, provide 
opportunities to foster the family literacy 
agenda. Policymakers should consider this 
focus in new legislation. Some cautions are 
in order, however. There is a danger at this 
point that expectations for the success of 
family and intergenerational literacy 
programs will exceed our experience with 
administering them. Again, there are no 
quick fixes' in literacy improvement, nor do 
these programs cost less to run in the short 
term. Over the years, however, a more 
holistic family and community approach to 
literacy improvement may prove cost-saving 
to the country and of greatest value to adults 
and children (p.29). 

Nickse continues to summarize her 
recommendations specifically for "Public 
Sector Administrative and Policy Support": (1 ) 
Provide for the dissemination of information; 
(2) Provide technical assistance; (3) Increase 
coordination at federal and state levels; (4) 



Focus special efforts on women in poverty; (5) 
Organize professional programs; (6) Increase 
funding for the Even Start Act; and (7) Provide 
stable, long-term funding. 

Rodriguez (1993) of Avance also called 
for an increased and coordinated 
governmental role. Although she recognizes 
that parents are primarily responsible for the 
development of their children, she sees 
government as responsible for supporting the 
parent and strengthening the family. "Policies 
must be adopted at the federal, state and local 
levels to enable and encourage inter-agency 
collaboration in low-income communities" 
(p. 14). She focuses on the local level: 
"Municipal governments should assist with 
funding, in-kind support, program evaluation, 
and the promotion of collaborative 
partnerships... They should take the lead in 
mobilizing the resources necessary to address 
issues of poverty, neighborhood by 
neighborhood" (p. 14). 



Practice 



The 1992 conference participants noted 
that, as is so often the case, the practice of 
family literacy is far ahead of policy and 
research in the family literacy movement. Yet 
they were still able to identify issues from the 
practice of family literacy that need attention 
to further the professional development of the 
field. Their concerns as reported by Brizius 
and Foster (1993) included the following: 
promoting experimentation and innovation; 



Nickse (1 990a) clearly supports the need 
for training, from training within higher 
education and corporations, to training within 
currently operating programs. She states: 

A new group of broadly trained specialists is 
needed. Introduce the philosophy and 
practice of family and intergenerational 
literacy in higher education programs where 



increasing the sensitivity of family literacy 
programs to the goals of participants; assuring 
that programs focus on quality outcomes and 
their relationship to individual goals; relating 
family literacy to other reforms; developing 
family literacy models that include cross- 
cultural groupings; using existing networks for 
furthering goals of family literacy; and linking 
family literacy programs to lifelong learning. 



the preparation of teachers of both adults 
and children occurs and in schools of library 
science where librarians are prepared. Make 
training available to human resource 
developers in corporations and to union 
officials. Develop inservice training courses 
for staff and aides already at work in these 
programs (p. 58). 
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Trainers in the field, among them Dee 
Sweeney, Area Resource Teacher in Family 
Literacy for the CDE Office of Adult Education, 
believe that staff need to understand that 
family literacy is more than just the sum of its 
parts: It is an entirely distinct concept in which 
all staff members need to be trained, although 
it is a natural extension of approaches used in 
both adult and early childhood education. 
Sweeney also maintains that, in particular, 
practitioners need training in the development 
of integrated curriculum, that is, in developing 
activities that combine learning both for the 
parent and the child and in developing 
activities that integrate both academic and life 
skills. 

A different perspective on the need for 
training is provided by Briziusand Foster 
(1 993) as they articulate both the benefits and 
detriments of the multiplicity of staff 
backgrounds. "Because the field of family 
literacy is so new...most of the family literacy 
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advocates have developed professionally in 
one of several other fields" (p.144). They 
continue: 

As a movement family literacy both benefits 
and suffers from the multiplicity of potential 
supporters. It benefits because otherwise 
disparate groups of people whose primary 
concerns are preschool children or low- 
literate adults or the reform of public schools 
have been able to join together in support of 
family literacy. Family literacy suffers, 
however, because many of these same 
people retain their loyalty in time and effort 
to their initial commitments in the fields of 
adult education, elementary and secondary 
education, or preschool programs (p. 144). 

These remarks are included here as they 
represent a challenge to the field that has been 
supported not only in the literature, but by 
every one of the practitioners interviewed for 
this report. 



Research and tvaluatipn 



During the 1992 National Conference on 
Family Literacy held by NCFL, it was 
recommended that one goal be to "improve, 
assess, evaluate, and improve again the 
effectiveness of every family literacy program 
in America" (Brizius and Foster, 1993, p.147). 
Further, they maintained that the development 
of the field must continue to occur within a 
multidisciplinary framework. This conference 
brought together, perhaps for the first time, 
individuals from early childhood development 
and adult literacy. "This meeting of the 
minds' produced some consensus, 
considerable controversy, and a long list of 
researchable questions" (Brizius and Foster 
1993, p. 131). 

Research 

Brizius and Foster reported that research 
issues from the conference were identified as 
the following: determining the outcomes of 
family literacy programs that reflect the 
differences in history and culture of the 



community in which the programs are 
operating; expanding the concept of the 
family in family literacy; fitting family literacy 
into a model of lifelong learning and work- 
force education; searching for the relationship 
between taught and acquired literacy in family 
literacy programs; finding family literacy's 
relationship to community change; and 
finding out how parents, teachers, and 
students change attitudes and behaviors 
through family literacy. 

Nickse (1 990a) also identified questions 
she would like to see addressed by research, 
but which appear much more practice- 
oriented. They include: determining the types 
of technical assistance needed for program 
coordinators and staff; identifying the types of 
evaluation that are appropriate at this stage of 
development; developing collaborations and 
partnerships among service providers; and 
obtaining equitable funding with appropriate 
measures of cost effectiveness. 
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Evaluation 

"Assistance with evaluation is critical" 
(Nickse, 1990a, p.58). Nickse maintained in 
1 990 that "Expected program outcomes for 
parents include greater success in parenting, 
education, training, and employment; and for 
children, increased achievement in school, 
fewer school dropouts, and a literate work force 
for the future. Although there is strong 
theoretical evidence to support their 
effectiveness, there is only modest empirical 
evidence to date that these expected outcomes 
will actually be achieved" (pp. 1 2-1 3). The 
current development by the NCFL and others of 
appropriate techniques and instruments for 
evaluation is enabling more empirical evidence 
to be gathered. As noted earlier, more and more 
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"AS A POUCY AND AS A 
MOVEMENT. FAMILY 
LITERACY IS DN THE VERGE 
OF BLOSSOMING IHTD A 
MAiGR NATIONAL FDRCr 
(BRIZIUS AND FOSTER. 1993). 
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Literacy is only one of the many 
challenges facing society today, although most 
of these challenges are interconnected and 
are, in some way, related to education. It 
seems there is never enough support to ensure 
that these nation-wide educational challenges 
are met with adequate funding or 
understanding. Nickse (1990a) addresses the 
need for immediate and strong advocacy of 
the field. 

The development of family literacy cannot 
occur in a vacuum. It is ideally set in a 
context of humane family policies that 
support families, not those that uncaringly 
set up barriers that diminish or interfere 
unnecessarily with family life. Lawmakers 
and policy experts must understand the 
needs of families for stability and must act to 
help ensure this. Educators must themselves 
become advocates and join other educators, 
civil rights advocates, employers, and 
legislators in supporting public policy that 
protects and helps families. Together, we 
must continue to fight for just societies in 
which family needs for education, housing, 
health services, and a decent standard of 
living are family rights and where dignity 
and respect are accorded to adults and 
children, regardless of their literacy levels 
(p.61h 
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evaluative data is becoming available almost 
daily, particularly through the National Center 
for Family Literacy and from Even Start. 

In addition, Van Fossen and Sticht (1 991 ) 
recommend that Head Start and Chapter 1 
programs begin to consider how they can 
stimulate the education of parents, especially 
teen-age girls at risk of becoming pregnant. 
They recommend studying this issue in terms of 
cost effectiveness. "The present move toward 
family literacy programs under the Even Start 
legislation in Chapter 1 should be carefully 
studied with the aim of finding out if such 
programs provide greater returns on investments 
than programs that directly target children 
without aiming to improve the education of the 
children's parents" (p.36). 



According to the NCFL, the total number 
of families being served in over 1 ,000 
programs in 1993 is still less than 30,000 and 
they maintain that the demand could be as 
much as one million families. They further 
assert that family literacy at the grassroots level 
is thriving and exceeds the national 
leadership's ability to serve the research, 
policy, and practice agendas of the family 
literacy movement. As Brizius and Foster 
(1993) report: 

As a policy and as a movement, family 
literacy is on the verge of blossoming into a 
major national force. Family literacy deals 
with the root causes of poverty and 
intergenerational dependency through 
education. Family literacy is attractive to 
leaders in education, business, and 
government because it addresses these 
problems by supporting the family Family 
literacy is also timely because it addresses 
several national education goals at once in a 
cost-effective way Finally family literacy 
has support because it delivers what it 
promises (p. 146). 

They continue, "All that is missing is a 
commitment from the family literacy 
movement to set ambitious national goals and 
pursue them.... Although national literacy 
begins at home it needs a national vision to 
Q O survive and flourish" (p. 1 47). 
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The historical development of family literacy, particularly the role of the Office of Adult Education of the Colorado Department of 
Education, is described in the first part of this section. Three Colorado student success stories are included to help illustrate the 
impact family literacy programs have had on the lives of individuals and their families. These case studies are then followed by the 
most salient findings from the different surveys that have been conducted during recent years by the Office of Adult Education. The 
next part of this section provides brief profiles of several family literacy programs currently operating in Colorado. A listing of those 
Colorado programs able to provide technical assistance to interested individuals is also included. 



All of Colorado s programs fall along a 
continuum defined by the four components 
identified in the Colorado and NCFL 
definitions of family literacy: instruction for 
parents, instruction for children, times for 
parents and children learning together, and 
parenting classes. The number of family 
literacy programs has increased in Colorado 
over the past three years from only four to over 
thirty in 1994. These programs have also 
accessed more funding sources and 
established more collaborative relationships 
than ever before. 
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According to Dian Bates, Executive Director for the Office of Adult Education (OAE) at the Colorado Department of Education 
(CDE), this office first began researching the potential of family literacy for adult basic skills programs in 1 987. Initial contacts were 
made with the National Center for Family Literacy and the U.S. Department of Education to determine the best means of pursuing 
the development of families learning together in Colorado. 



OFFICE OF ADULT EDUCATION: 
GDLLABORATIVE EFFORTS 

Dian Bates, Executive Director for the 
Office of Adult Education, emphasizes the 
tremendous progress that has been made as 
evidenced by the increase in programs from 
four in 1988, to over 30 in 1994. Mary 
VVilloughby, State Family Literacy Coordinator 
for the OAE noted that in the first quarter of 
1 994, two programs for the homeless also 
added a family literacy project. 

Both VVilloughby and Bates still 
remember the original two programs, 
however, and the tremendous contributions 
they have made to the state: the Adult 
Learning Source (ALS) and the Denver Indian 
Center (DO. The Adult Learning Source has 
been the recipient of a Barbara Bush 
Foundation grant and is now one of the 
partners of the Metro Denver Family Literacy 
(MDFL) project sponsored by Toyota. Bates 
notes that all three recipients of the Toyota 
MDFL funding were long-time recipients of 
Adult Education Act funds through the OAE. 
The Denver Indian Center Family Literacy 
Project was originally funded as a special 
demonstration project out of AEA funds 
through the OAE. The second year, the DIC 
operated the program using internal funds. 
The third year, the program was funded by the 
Office of Public Relations at Coors. The model 
curriculum, "Old Wisdom, New Knowledge", 
developed as a result of that grant, has been 
recognized and disseminated nationally by 
Coors to other family literacy programs. 

In addition to tjnding, the OAE has also 
supported the growth and development of 
family literacy throughout the state in several 
other ways. VVilloughby first cites the support 
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provided to the Family Literacy Task Force of 
the Adult Literacy Commission. This task force 
was responsible for developing the state-wide 
definition of family literacy and for upcoming 
public awareness efforts designed for specific 
target audiences. 

She also credits Dian Bates for having the 
vision to include family literacy in the 1 990- 
1995 State Plan. As a result of the attention 
paid by this office to family-centered 
education, technical assistance in program 
development and program management, 
instructional strategies, and approaches to 
collaboration are now offered. Training is 
provided by the family literacy Area Resource 
Teacher not only in working with adult literacy 
skills, but also in parent advocacy issues and 
activities. The collectiori of family literacy 
materials available through the State Literacy 
Resource Center has grown tremendously: 
materials address adult literacy with a family 
focus, topics for parent advocacy, and 
activities for parent and chV *ime. The Center 
also carries an extensive colleaon of resource 
and reference materials for programs. Products 
developed by the staff of the OAE in addition 
to this report include a resource manual, 
Family Literacy: Getting Started, designed for 
programs just starting up, several 
bibliographies of instructional and reference 
materials, and Building Family Literacy 
Collaborations: A Step-by-Step Manual, 
developed to assist programs with 
collaborative efforts supportive of family 
literacy. Finally, after July, 1994, a 
comprehensive data base on Colorado family 
demographics will be available to assist in 
identifying and documenting the need for 
family centered programs throughout the state. 
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"WE ARE PLEASED WE HAVE 
BEEN ABLE TD PROVIDE 
SUCH IBM and 
CONSISTENT SUPR1RT TO 
THE GROWTH OF THIS 
OBVIOUSLY IMPORTANT 
RELB. FAMILY CENTERED 



All EVEN MORE SIGNIFICANT 
IMPACT ON THE EDUCATION 
AND LIVES QF CHILDREN. 
PARENTS, AND FAMILIES 
THAN WE EVER COULO HAVE 
IMAGINED OR HOPED FDR" 
(DlAN BATES) 



All of these farvices are available not 
only to program', funded through the OAE, but 
also to libraries, to Family Centers 
administered through the Governor's Office, 
and other programs providing services in 
support of families learning together in 
Colorado. The State Literacy Resource Center 
utilizes its natural transmission system to assist 
local libraries in communities throughout the 
state to develop their own collections of 
family literacy materials and references. 

Collaboration in the development of 
programs that assist families in learning 
together is a major focus of the Office of Adult 
Education. The OAE works closely with al I 
First Impressions programs headed by 
Colorado's First Lady, Bea Romer, and 
represents the OAE on the Colorado Initiative 
on Family Learning Advisory Council with the 
Governor's Office. As a result of these 
collaborative efforts, the OAE is therefore an 
active partner in Mrs. Romer's, "Read To Nie" 
campaign supported by Pizza Hut and Rotary, 
in Hawaii, Pizza Hut assisted the Governor's 
Literacy Council in raising a substantial 
amount of funding in support of family 
literacy and the Rotary Clubs developed 
public service announcements (PSA's) and 
worked with the media to promote awareness 
of the need for family literacy. The OAE 
provides all of its adult basic skills programs 
with information on the ' Read To Me" 
campaign accompanied by a list of their local 
Rotary Club contacts. The office also provided 
the Council with a list of all the funded adult 
basic skills programs throughout the state. 

Ms. Bates also serves on the Even Start 
Statewide Council, helping to ensure 
collaboration between Adult Basic Skills 
programs and Even Start programs throughout 
the state. Additional information on Even Start 
is provided under the "Funding Resources" 
section of this report. Additional information 
on First Impressions and on First Impressions' 
"Colorado Initiative for Family Learning: Focus 
on Family Literacy" is provided under the 
"Colorado Services for Family Learning" 
section. 



In summary, the CDE Office of Adult 
Education provided the earliest initiative and 
leadership to the development of family 
literacy in Colorado. The Office continues in a 
leading role through its commitment to 
collaboration with state and local agencies, 
systems, and programs. In addition, the Office 
provides technical assistance, data, materials, 
training, and promotes family literacy 
statewide regardless of the funding source or 
agency affiliation of the program. Ms. Bates 
states, "We are pleased we have been able to 
provide such long-term and consistent support 
to the growth of this obviously important field. 
Family-centered programs have provided an 
even more significant impact on the education 
and lives of children, parents, and families 
than we ever could have imagined or hoped 
for" (Interview, March, 1994). 



ECONOMIC IMPACT 



Colorado data can be examined further 
to determine the varied effects of family 
literacy within the state. The figures provided 
below pertain to one family or to one child 
only. When these figures are multiplied by the 
numbers of families and students in all the 
family literacy programs across the state, the 
impact is vastly more significant. Local 
programs are being asked to use these figures 
to determine the economic impact of their 
own family literacy projects. 

According to research conducted by 
Ginger Bilthuis and Sheila Clark of the Office 
of Adult Education, the average family 
receiving AFDC payments consists of one 
adult and two children. Half of the adults are 
between the ages of 20 and 29 years. A 
monthly public assistance payment for the 
average family consisting of one adult and two 
children including AFDC, LEAP funds, and 
food stamps is $444.00. (Source: 1992 
Colorado Department of Social Ser/ices). This 
total broken down into monthly averages is as 
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follows: the average monthly AFDC payment 
is $244.00; $20 00 for LEAP (energy 
assistance) funds; and $180.00 for food 
stamps. The average length of time families 
remain on AFDC is one year or less. However, 
a recent sample showed that 38% of closed 
cases have been on AFDC more than once. 
Current practice is showing that family literacy 
programs assist parents in getting off welfare 
and other public assistance programs. In 
Colorado, this could translate into $444.00 
per month or $5,328 per year on average that 
would be saved every time even one family is 
removed from programs of public assistance. 
In addition, these individuals become tax- 
payers instead of tax users. 
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The following three case studies were provided to the Office of Adult Education for the purposes of this report by the First 
Impressions Program, Office of the Governor. The three women profiled serve on the Colorado Initiative for Family Learning 
Advisory Council and are all past or present participants of family-centered programs. 



Tammy Chapin At 22 years of age, 
Tammy Chapin was languishing at home and 
struggling to raise four voung children by 
herself. With but an eighth grade education 
and no job, she had little hope for her future 
and felt desperate for a change. But she had 
no idea how that change might come about. 

1 hat was late 1 992. Today, Tammy's life 
Xas indeed changed, and dramatically at that. 
She received her high school equivalency 
degree in June 1993, and is attending the 
Community College of Aurora, where she has 
maintained a 3.5 (B+) grade point average 
while taking classes toward an associate's 
degree in management. 

Tammy attributes her turn-around to the 
Metro Denver Family Literacy Project, a 
program that got her into a G.E. D. program at 
Aurora's Paris Education Center while 
simultaneously providing schooling and day 
care on-site for her children. 

Were it not for a letter from her 
caseworker instructing her to attend a 
workshop on the program, Tammy might still 
be sitting at home, despondent and 
unemployable. "I met my ex-husband at 14, 
got pregnant at 1 5 and was carried just a tew 
days after my 16th birthday/' she said. "I really 
didn't have any skills other than staying at 
home and taking care of my kids. " 

It was with some initial reluctance that 
Tammy went to the literacy program 
workshop. "I hadn't been in school for seven 
years. I thought it would be too much for me 
to deal with. I struggled some at first, but 
language has always been my strong point 
and after awhile I felt it coming back to me." 

Meanwhile, her two middle daughters, 
Jennifer, who is five now, and Kimberly who 
is four, were having then first school 
experience. Tammy saw positive changes in 
them right away. ''Jennifer had been depressed 
ever since her older sister Monica had gone to 



kindergarten. As soon as she got to the 
preschool at Paris, she became a totally 
different child — happy, excited, stimulated. 
In fact, she screamed if we had to leave early." 

As for Kimberly, "she went from being a 
shy girl to being really open and participating 
a lot in everything the class did." 

Tammy had first hand knowledge of this 
because her classroom at Paris was adjacent 
to her daughters' classroom. She volunteered 
in the classroom several times a week. 

By August 1 995, Tammy plans to have 
her degree, and hopes to land a job as a 
paralegal. She has nothing but praise for the 
family literacy project. "You know what's 
really ironic?" she asked with a chuckle. "I 
have higher expectations for my life now. This 
has affected me not only educationally, but 
emotionally as well. I used to get into really 
negative relationships, and I didn't realize the 
affect [sic) they had on me until now. This has 
been like an awakening. I realize now that I 
can be a productive adult and thai attaining a 
white collar job earning $50,000 a year is 
within my reach if I want it. The family 
literacy project gave me a second lease on life 
and all it has to offer." 



Gina Chavez From the day she dropped 
out of high school during her senior year 1 1 
years ago, Gina Chavez has never stopped 
working. Raising four children alone and 
holding down a full-time job has never been 
easy, but Gina decided early on that she 
wanted to avoid going on the welfare rolls. 

But life was tough on a meager salary, 
and Gina knew she had to do something to 
better her lot, and , more importantly, the lot 
of her children. To do so, she realized, meant 
going back to school and getting a high school 
equivalency degree. 
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At that time, Cina was working as 
kitchen manager at a local health food 
restaurant. She loved her work but wanted to 
climb the ladder. But she found her way 
blocked by her lack of education. To be an 
assistant manager or manager of the restaurant 
required a high school education. 

How to work, study and raise a fami ly 
posed what she initially thought were 
insurmountable obstacles. Then, on the bus 
ride home from work one evening, she 
overheard two young women discussing the 
classes they were taking at the Clayton Center 
of the Adult Learning Source, one of the 
centers that is part of the Metro Denver Family 
Literacy Project 

"I had just decided the time had come to 
start looking for a school when I heard these 
two girls talking," Gina said. "So I asked them 
for some information, and not too much later 
I was enrolled in the program." 

That was in 1 991 . By late 1 992, Gina 
had her GED, thanks to the literacy project 
Under the program, Gina was able to keep 
working full time. She took classes during the 
evening at the Clayton Center. Her children, 
who at the time were 9,7, 4, and 2, went to 
the center with her and learned reading skills 
and did art projects. Gina was able to spend 
time with them in their classroom as well. 
'We had a lot of great family time together 
there," she recalled fondly. 

Today, Gina is reaping the fruits of her 
labor. She has been promoted to assistant 
manager, with a healthy boost in pay. She 
radiates enthusiasm when talking about her 
work. It's something different every day. I'm 
not sure I'd like a boring desk job, but this 
certainly isn't boring." 

Her next goal is to take college courses in 
business in marketing. She'd like to stay in the 
restaurant business, maybe even run her own 
restaurant some day. "Maybe it's unfortunate, 
because it's so crazy all the time, but I really 
like the restaurant business," she says, 
laughing. 

Michelle Wright Michelle Wright was 18 
and in her first semester of high school when 



she decided that clothes meant more to her 
than a diploma. So, just several credits shy of 
graduation, she dropped out and went to work 
full-time at a mall clothing boutique to earn 
money to buy the latest fashions. 

It was a decision she later came to regret, 
but wasn't sure how to rectify. "High school 
was like a great big playground/ said 
Michelle, who's now 24. 'There was alot of 
peer pressure, especially around fashion, 
around clothes." 

Then in early 1992, still struggling to 
support her 2 1/2 year-old son Josh in d low- 
wage retail job, Michelle was laid off and 
went on the AFDC rolls. It was then she 
decided that a change was in order. 

At about that same time, she received 
some information in the mail from her 
caseworker on the Metro Denver Family 
Literacy Project. Her initial reaction was to 
pay it no mind. "I thought it was junk mail," 
she confessed. "I almost threw it out." 

But she read it instead, and a short time 
later visited the Paris Education Center in 
Aurora to investigate further. She liked what 
she saw. Here was a place where she could 
work toward her GED and at the same time 
enroll Josh in a preschool program. So she 
signed up. 

"At first it felt kind of blank," Michelle 
recalled. "I thought, 1 don't remember any of 
this.' But then, slowly but surely, it comes 
back to you." 

Michelle's studies were interrupted in 
September 1 992 by the birth of her second 
child. But in June 1 993 she re-enrolled in the 
program and is making steady progress toward 
her equivalency degree. 

Meanwhile, tosh, who is four now, is 
thriving in the preschool program. "He is 
learning a lot. He had alot of ear infections 
when he was a baby, and because of that he 
didn't talk as well as other kids. But he's doing 
alot better now." 

Michelle spends time each week in josh's 
classroom and has taken to reading to him 
and working with him at home on letter 
recognition. 'He loves bringing me books and 
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sitting in my lap while I read to him," she said. 

Meanwhile, Michelle aims to get her 
degree by the end of the year and enroll in a 
local college to take courses in electronics, 
computers and engineering. "I don't know 
how long this is going to take me, but I am 
going to get there," she vowed. It was scary 
at first, but now I know I can do it. I can 
concentrate a whole lot better now than when 
I was in high school." 

These are just three stories of individuals 
who have had successes in Colorado's family 
literacy programs. These programs help 
parents overcome one of the biggest barriers 
to receiving education: child care. Moreover, 
they help bring families together rather than 
separate them while the parent attends school. 
The barriers to learning are overcome by 
family literacy programs and the proof is 
growing daily as both women's and men's 
lives change along with those of their children 
• for now and for generations to come. 
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Since fiscal year FY 92, several different surveys have been conducted with adult education programs throughout the state. As 
the number of programs grow and as the field develops, the surveys are becoming more sophisticated and the data obtained from 
them more meaningful. This section provides brief descriptions of the information gathered to date. All of the surveys are available 
upon request from the Office of Adult Education at CDE. 



FISCAL YEAR1992 

In FY 92, programs funded by the Adult 
Education Act through the Office of Adult 
Education at the Colorado Department of 
Education were asked this question; "Do you 
have a Family Literacy component either 
under the Adult Education Act grant or some 
other funding source? If yes, please describe." 
Although programs wrote varied responses to 
the above question, six programs described 
components which appeared to include at 
least basic skills instruction of the parents and 
instruction for their children. Most of them 
also included some training and opportunity 
for the parents to work with their children. An 
additional 1 6 programs indicated they 
provided family focused events or classes. 26 
programs had no family literacy related 
projects. (Source: 1 993 Report of Office of 
Adult Education: "Adult Education Act 
Programs: Family Literacy Projects). 



FISCAL YEAR 1993 

In FY 93, during January and February, a 
similar survey was conducted. Renewing 
programs were asked to respond to the 
following question: "Family Literacy is of 
growing importance under the Adult 
Education Act (AEA) and is a Colorado 
initiative. How will this program implement 
Family Literacy, what community resources 
will be identified, what funding sources will 
be accessed?" The results were what these 
AEA programs projected for FY 93. The 1 993 
Report on "Adult Education Programs: Family 
Literacy Projects" categorized the responses 
into project types, identified community 
resources, identified funding sources, and 



identified proposed family literacy projects for 
FY 93. Twenty-six programs reported offering 
some configuration of the four components 
identified in the Colorado definition of Family 
Literacy: instruction of parents, instruction for 
children, times tor parents and children 
learning together, and parenting classes. Eight 
programs conducted planning and community 
needs assessments and referred adults to 
family literacy programs when possible. 
Fourteen programs did not conduct family 
literacy projects. 

Community resources listed were diverse. 
Public schools were the most frequently 
mentioned, followed closely by community 
agencies/programs, Headstart, libraries, and 
public agencies/institutions. Funding sources 
were also diverse and ranged from the Barbara 
Bush Foundation, Chapter I!, and Headstart, to 
corporate grants. In-kind support was 
provided by Children's World, correctional 
facilities, public schools, and social services. 
The Adult Learning Source cited five different 
funding sources in support of their programs; 
five other programs listed either two or three. 



FISCAL YEAR 1994 

Two surveys were conducted in FY 94. 
The first was sent out in September, 1 993 
requesting a quarterly report on family data. 
The purpose was to clearly define the need for 
family literacy programs in Colorado. A 
comprehensive report summarizing the data 
collected throughout the entire 1994 fiscal 
year will be available through the CDE Office 
of Adult Education in late summer,1 994. 
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For the first report compiled in 
November, 1993, responses from 295 
program participants from nine different 
programs were obtained. The number of 
responses for each survey item differed for 
each item, thus totals did not always equal 
295 responses. Some responses include: 

• 209 respondents reported they completed 

1 1 grades or fewer (i.e. dropped out before 
graduating from high school). 

• 265 responded that there were between 1 
and 5 persons living in their household; 35 
reported there were more than six. 1 88 
responded that there were between 1 and 4 
children living in the household; 25 
responded there were five or more. 

0 1 69 responded that family income was 
$1 3,000 or below; 64 responded it was 
between $13,001 and $25,000. 16 
responded that family income was over 
$25,001 and 14 of these reported it was 
over $29,000. 

• 93 responded that they were currently 
married and 1 60 indicated they were either 
never married, widowed, divorced, or 
separated. 

• 101 said they were a single parent; 144 said 
they were not. 

• 1 1 6 reported they had one iO three 
children; 24 reported that had between four 
and seven children. 

• Only 55 reported that they had their 
children enrolled in another program: 21 
reported children enrolled in Headstart; 34 
reported their children enrolled in Chapter 
1 , another preschool program or another 
reading program. 

• 33 responded that they read to their 
children every day; 67 said sometimes; and 
25 said never. 

• 58 said child care was necessary for them 
to attend class and 72 reported it was not. 

• 157 reported that their mothers did not 
graduate from high school and 57 also 
reported that their fathers did not graduate 
from high school. 112 said their mothers 
did graduate and 24 were unsure. 99 said 
their fathers graduated and 36 were unsure. 

( 



The second survey from the Office of 
Adult Education also took place in September, 
1 993, except that for the first time, a phone 
interview was conducted with the program 
directors of all Adult Education Act, Colorado 
Literacy Action, and Adult Education 
Homeless Ad programs in Colorado. This 
allowed a 100% response rate. The purpose 
was to determine the extent to which needs 
for family literacy were being met throughout 
the state and to determine where the existing 
programs fell on the continuum of program 
components. In other words, how many 
Colorado programs actually met the criteria as 
set forth in the Colorado definition, or 
standard, of family literacy? The results as self- 
reported by the 80 programs surveyed are as 
follows. 

• 30 programs reported they currently 
operate a family literacy program; 
three are in serious process of 
developing one and have begun 
negotiations with other agencies or 
funders. Of these 30 programs, only 
two were not familiar with the 
Colorado definition of family literacy. 

• When asked which of the following 
components were part of their family 
literacy program, the responses were: 

Early childhood and/or school-age 
educational assistance: 26 
responded "yes" 

Adult basic skills education. 28 
responded "yes" 

Parents and children learning 
together: 24 responded "yes" 

Parent time together: parent support 
and education: 24 responded "yes". 

• The number of staff involved in the 
family literacy program varied widely. 
One program reported having two full- 
time staff and 45 volunteers; another 
reported three part-time and one full- 
time staff. On average, however, 
programs reported two to three staff. It 
was not always clear if these were full 
or part time. 21 programs responded, 
however, that the staff involved in the 
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family literacy programs worked in other 
capacities in the program as well. 

• 1 3 programs responded that they received 
funding through the Office of Adult 
Education (Aduit Education Act funds). 
Seven programs mentioned either financial 
or in-kind support from Head Start; five 
programs mentioned Even Start; and one 
program identified Chapter I as a funding 
source. 

• When asked to provide information on 
funders and collaborative efforts that had 
been established in support of their family 
literacy programs, programs provided a 
multitude of responses. 

In addition to those funders listed above, 
which were the most frequently mentioned 
other funders included: Title V Indian 
Education; Private foundations; private 
donations, special events and fund raisers; 
US West; Barbara Bush Foundation grant; 
Toyota grant; churches; Youth services; 
colleges; Family Resource Schools; local 
businesses and city council; United Way; 
Employment and Training Services; Job 
Service; Second Chance; Social Services; 
Community Action Programs; and 
Department of Corrections. 

In addition to those resources listed 
above specifically as funders, in-kind 
support was reported from the 
following sources: Head Start; city 
government; volunteers; public 
schools; libraries; community 
schools; and Indian tribes. 
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In this section, several programs are profiled to indicate the variety of services and formats that exist across the state. All of these 
programs gained experience and developed their reputations for program accountability and for program quality as a result of 
working with the Office of Adult Education. The OAE has consistently encouraged all programs to expand their funding resource 
base and to extend their program services to meet the expanding needs of their communities through new programs such as 
family literacy. 



The Adult Education Center: Family 
Education Program 

Contact: Mimi Frenette, Director 
Adult Education Center 
P.O. 80x 1345 
Durango, CO 81302 
(303) 385-4354 

This program received an Even Start grant 
in 1 993. They use the Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Model for their program. "Our Adult 
Education teacher and Early Childhood 
teacher work together with the families as a 
team" explains Lisa Wilk (1 993, p.8). Children 
between three and seven are currently served 
in the program, and a day care provider will 
soon provide for children under the age of 
three. Adult education classes are offered in 
the mornings Monday through Thursday and 
on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Parent 
Time and Parent and Child Time are held one 
day a week. 

The topics for Parent Time are chosen 
from ideas given by the parents in the 
program. The Parent Time format may include 
suggestion circles, discussions and videos 
about a specific parenting topic, and guest 
speakers. "We are fortunate to have such a 
supportive community here in Durango/' 
states Lisa Wilk, program coordinator. 
"Because of this we are able to rely on our 
community resources tor their expertise in 
many areas of parenting and family issues." 

The Early Childhood Room is arranged 
with learning centers. Utilizing the Plan-Do- 
Review approach, the children are able to 
make choices about what they want to do 
during their time at school. During PACT time, 
the parents are given the opportunity to 
practice a new parenting skill while playing 
with their child in an activity that the child has 



chosen. Following PACT, the parents discuss 
their experience and observations and come 
up with ways to use these new techniques at 
home. 

In addition to the activities at the center, 
the staff nake at least one home visit with the 
families. In the planning for these home visits, 
the parents are asked to come up with a topic 
they would like to know more about. The 
discussion at the home visit is centered around 
this topic. They have also created over fifty 
Take-Home activities that the parents may 
check out and use with their children. 

This same Even Start grant also supports 
two other programs, one in Ignacio on the 
Southern Ute Indian Reservation, and one at 
Fort Lewis Mesa, west of Durango. In Ignacio, 
the focus is on families with 0-3 year olds. At 
Fort Lewis Mesa, families meet c*ice a weel^ 
for a full day from 8:00 to 2:00. Although the 
programs differ greatly, the focus is still on 
providing both parent time, parent and child 
time, adult education and early childhood 
education. 

As Lisa explains, "Everyone involved with 
the Family Education Programs in Ignacio, 
Fort Lewis Mesa, and Durango are exhilarated 
by them... .Our parents and their children are 
learning to set goals for themselves, and we 
are seeing improved relationships between 
parent and child. Parents are discovering their 
role as their child's first and most important 
teacher" (p.8) 
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The Adult Learning Source 

Contact: Pam Smith, Family Literacy 
Coordinator 

The Clayton Family Learning Center 

Adult Learning Source 

3607 Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Denver, CO 80205 

(303) 394-3464 or 333-1611 

Two of the three recipients of the Toyota 
Families for Learning program administered 
through the National Center for Family 
Literacy are learning sites run by the Adult 
Learning Source (ALS) in Denver. The Denver 
Toyota grant is referred to as the Metro Denver 
Family Literacy (MDFL) project, coordinated 
through First Impressions of the Governor's 
Office. At ALS, this project represents a 
partnership with the Family Resource School 
Program, Head Start and others. An external 
program assessment will be conducted 
through this project. ALS, in the past, has also 
received a grant from the Barbara Bush 
Foundation. 

The two ALS sites of the MDFL project 
are located at the Clayton Family Literacy 
Center in northeast Denver and at Greenlee 
Elementary in west Denver. The 
Creenlee/Metro Elementary Lab School is one 
of the seven Family Resource Schools of the 
Denver Public Schools. At the Clayton Center, 
the MDFL program is "free standing." Both 
sites existed prior to the grant but, as intended 
by the Toyota grant, can now expand and 
enhance their services. They have adapted the 
NCFL model to their own particular 
communities and have added a job skills 
development and internship component to the 
the program at both sites. 

This report reviews in the greatest depth, 
the program at the Clayton Center. Here, the 
program offers literacy, CED and ESOL 
instruction for parents; children participate in 
a modified High/Scope program. A part of 
each day is given to interactive family 
activities. The students at the Clayton Center 
are also part of the Clayton Family Futures 
program (a federal demonstration family 
support program) and the Denver Family 
Opportunity Program. 

( ; 



'The basic premise of ALS family literacy 
is that literacy skills— presented in a form that 
is culturally and personally relevant — will 
strengthen the individual, the family unit, the 
neighborhood, and society" (Program 
brochure). The Clayton Family Literacy Center 
provides a multiple-use learning site for 
program participants. As with other programs, 
participants don't have to be single parents, 
only family members or even friends who 
have a part in caring for the child. At times, 
three generations are represented. The target 
population, as elsewhere, is low-income 
families with multiple educational and social 
needs. Pam Smith, Program Coordinator, 
explained a unique requirement of her 
program: parents are asked to make a 
commitment to stay in the program for one 
year or until their educational goals are met. 

At the Clayton Center, staff offer "Chat 
Time", as parent support time when the 
parents meet, build support among each other 
and receive instruction to assist them in being 
more effective parents. Staff seek to 
understand the adult not just as an adult 
learner but as an adult parent. Since parents 
are their children's fust teachers, this program 
seeks to maximize what these adults can do as 
parents for their children. 

Parent and child time, "PACT Time", is 
offered three days a week. Children served at 
the Center range from eight weeks old to five 
years. 

In the adult instructional component, 
participants work primarily with tutors and a 
lead teacher Staff feel it is essential to 
understand developmental stages of both 
children and adults. Parents are taught to be 
Children's Assistants to facilitate this 
understanding. In the child instructional 
component, a key feature is the utilization of a 
modified High/Scope curriculum for pre- 
schoolers. The High/Scope curriculum is 
described under "Successful Practices" in this 
report and the local trainer is listed under 
"Informational Resources". 
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BUENO Family English Literacy 
Program (FELP) 

Contact: Sylvie Chevallier and Becky Hays, 
Coordinators 

BUENO Family English Literacy 
Program (FELP) 
Campus Box 249, 
Education Building 255 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80309 
(303)492-5416 

The BUENO Center for Multicultural 
Education of the School of Education, at the 
University of Colorado in Boulder is home to 
the Family English Literacy Program (FELP) 
program that began in September, 1 991. FELP 
operates at four sites: Boulder, Fort Lupton, 
Longmont, and Westminster. The focus of 
FELP programs is on whole language ESL 
instruction based on life skills and family 
education. FELP's purpose is to help adults 
and children who do not speak English 
improve their lives by becoming independent 
speakers and learners. 

The program's specific goals are to: (1 ) 
provide English instruction to limited English 
proficient adults and children, age five and 
above; (2) provide instruction for parents and 
family members on how to facilitate 
educational achievement and success of their 
children; (3) build capacity within the 
community for continuation of services to the 
limited English prof icient population once 
federal funding ceases; and (4) provide 
counseling and guidance to assist participants 
in career planning or in furthering their 
education. 

FELP classes are provided four evenings a 
week and focus on real-life thematic units 
such as school, health, housing, employment, 
shopping, banking, communication and 
transportation. The staff at each site work as a 
team, combining their training and skills to 
teach these essential English and cultural life 
skills. A key element in instructional planning 
is the students. Instructors carefully consider 
the characteristics and needs of their target 
populations when designing their instructional 
activities and delivery models. In this way, the 
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program strives to help each student learn 
what she or he most needs and wants to learn. 

In addition t providing ESL and cultural 
skills for adults and children, FELP facilitates 
parenting skills and structures time for parents 
and children to learn together. The first three 
evenings of the week focus on intensive 
language literacy instruction. Adults anL 
children cover the same thematic material, but 
at different levels and with varying methods 
depending on skill and knowledge levels. On 
the fourth evening of the week, adults and 
children come together to share what they 
have learned and to join in activities like field 
trips, Family Math, or planning and preparing 
for holiday celebrations. Three sites have 
separate classrooms for adults and children. At 
the Ft. Lupton site, children and parents have 
class in the same room, so each sees the other 
learning. At this site, parents have the 
opportunity to directly model learning 
behavior, and to assist their children in 
developing a positive attitude towards 
learning. 

In Fort Lupton, the community has been 
the best resource: local business and agency 
persons come to the program to speak and 
FELP participants take field trips into the 
community as well. The Fort Lupton program 
receives funding through the Office of Adult 
Education at CDE and works with AIMS 
Community College. Cooperative services are 
also provided by the local school district, high 
school and library. 
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Colorado Department of 
Corrections/Territorial 
Correctional Facility 

Contact: Elizabeth Nichols 

Lead Instructor for ABE/CED 
Academic Programs 
Territorial Correctional Facility 
P.O. Box 1010 
Canon City, CO 81215-1010 
(719)275-4181 ext. 3162 
The family literacy program enrolled 
adult male inmates, most of them functioning 
at below a 9th grade level. The unique 
characteristic of this program was the group 
process in which the students developed 
stories. They then used desk-top publishing as 
a group to create a series of books. During 
visiting hours, the inmates took the books with 
them, visited with their children, read to them, 
and showed them the stories they had created. 

The name of the project is "Project Skip": 
Stories for Kids by Inmate Publishers. This 
project has increased the abilities of the 
inmates to read and write, has helped them 
gain desk-top publishing skills, improved 
group interaction and cooperation, and 
demonstrated to them how to teach their 
children by reading them stories. It has given 
them the confidence they needed to begin 
reading to their children. 

The program was a special demonstration 
project during fiscal year 93 (July 92 - )uly 93) 
funded with Adult Education Act funds 
through the Office of Adult Education at CDE. 
During the year at least 40-50 inmates were 
involved. Currently the process of modifying 
and implementing this program at other 
correctional facilities is in the planning stage. 
The educational division of the Department of 
Corrections will continue to do more in- 
service activities for their staff who want to 
replicate this project. Facilities differ, therefore 
the programs will be slightly different at each 
location. 

The inmates loved the program. 
According to Chuck Beall, Special Projects 
Coordinator with the Division of Correctional 
Education, the inmates "went above and 
beyond what anyone had expected them to 



do. Their level of interest exceeded that of 
other inmates. Different kinds of attitudes were 
being developed. The kids actually saw their 
fathers in a different light as well." In addition, 
Cherrie Greco, GED teacher at the school, 
states that "In an extremely high number of 
cases, the fathers had never read to their 
children before having been involved in this 
program." 

Colorado Springs School District 
Eleven Adult Education 

Contact: Sharon Stone, Director 
Adult Education Center 
917 East Moreno 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(719) 630-0172 

The Colorado Springs School District 
Eleven Adult Education program operates four 
distinct family-centered programs: Family 
Education; Corrections - Family literacy; Adult 
Education Center - Family Enrichment 
Program; and Homeless - Family Literacy. 
Sharon Stone, program director, explains their 
program philosophy and structure. The current 
model for the family literacy programs in El 
Paso County is based upon a simple, but 
powerful premise: parents and children can 
learn together, and enhance each other's lives. 
When parents and children learn together, an 
appreciation and respect for education is 
provided for the children which paves the way 
for school success; parents acquire new skills 
for work and home and a new appreciation of 
their role as first teacher in their child's life. 
Family literacy is fashioned after the Kenan 
Model which has its origin at the National 
Center for Family Literacy in Louisville, 
Kentucky and four key staff have been trained 
by the NCFL 

The Family Education Program is the 
longest running of the four and has 
experienced a process of change and 
refinement. Each program has unique 
components but all share in the powerful 
philosophy of intervention strategies for the 
families involved. A brief profile of each of the 
programs follows. 
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Family Education. Several components 
work together to provide a comprehensive 
program for families. A total of six program 
hours per week are offered in the evenings, in 
response to and based upon the needs of 
program participants. The early childhood 
component serves children between the ages 
of three and six and uses an integrated 
curriculum providing for individual learning as 
well as for time with the parent. School age 
children are assisted with their work in the 
Family Program Chapter funded Study Center 
while their parents study These parents also 
participate in parent/child activities and parent 
support groups. PACT time (Parent and Child 
Time) is an opportunity for parents and 
children to work and play together; activities 
transfer easily to the home environment and 
reinforce the concept of the parent as their 
child's first teacher. Based on research 
findings, the parents are encouraged to 
complete these activities in their home 
language. As Stone states: 'The reciprocal 
learning that takes place during PACT offers 
parents and children a chance to become true 
partners in their education." Parent Time is a 
second component of the program, using a 
participatory approach to determine topics 
that are addressed. This time together enables 
parents to develop friendships, encourages 
mutual growth, and develops interpersonal 
skills. Finally, home visits are made to each 
participating family by the early childhood 
teacher and the adult education teacher as a 
team where the parent and the child receive 
special attention and support, and where a 
bond is created that is difficult to achieve 
within the classroom. 

Corrections - Family Literacy. A Barbara 
Bush grant funds a family literacy component 
for specific inmates at one correctional facility. 
As Stone explains, "Undereducation is 
intergenerational in nature and parents who 
are separated from their children have less 
than an equal chance of being their child's 
first and most influential teachers." This 
project seeks to help parents overcome the 
effects of separation and to still be recognized 
as their child's first and most influential 
teacher. 



Adult Education Center - Family 
Enrichment Family Enrichment began in 
January, 1 994 with a grant from the Colorado 
Women's Foundation. A pre-school program is 
provided through a unique partnership with 
the City of Colorado Springs. This program 
allows parents to attend classes at the Adult 
Education Center. Parent Time and Parent 
Child Time components are also part of the 
overall program structure. 

Homeless - Family Literacy. In June, 
1994, Adult Education wiil begin an 
intergenerational family literacy program for 
15 families at the Red Cross Shelter. The 
program will contain four major components: 
Adult Education, Early Childhood Education, 
Parent Time, and Parent and Child Time. 
Children ranging in age from under three 
years through seven years and above will 
participate in developmental^ appropriate 
activities in several different programs. Again, 
parents and children will participate in 
activities together to encourage growth 
socially, emotionally, and academically. 

In summary, Stone emphasizes that the 
recognition of both adult and early childhood 
education are equally important key factors; 
this belief and the continual adaptation of the 
Kenan Model contribute to the programs' 
success. Stone also recognizes that enthusiasm 
and teamwork have been key factors that have 
contributed to not only the improvement of 
the Family Education program but also to the 
development and implementation of the three 
new family literacy programs. Adu!t Education 
staff is committed to the concept of family 
literacy and its future. As Janie Blind and 
Debbie Butkus said, they want to tell people 
"It works!!". They "see significant changes in 
families. This is not a fad; it won't be gone in 
ten years" (Interview, July, 1993). 
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The Denver Indian Center 

Contact: Lynda Nuttall, Director 

Denver Indian Center 

4450 Morrison Road 

Denver, CO 80219 

(303)937-1005 
The Denver Indian Center began one oi 
the first family literacy programs in Colorado 
when it received funding as a Special 
Demonstration Project from the CDE Office of 
Adult Education in 1 988. The program is now 
funded through Title V, U. S. Department of 
Education/Indian Education, Sub-part C Adult 
Education, and through the Association for 
Community Based Education, a private 
foundation in Washington, D.C.. There is one 
part-time coordinator and one quarter time 
teacher who are assisted by five volunteers. 

The focus of the program is to promote 
education as a lifelong learning process, to 
empower families to take an active role in 
their children's education, and to enable and 
encourage all family members to participate in 
the education process. Classes at the Center 
run from September through May and families 
attend at least one night per week for two and 
one-half hours each time. The program 
concentrates on teaching the families as an 
integrated unit; they work and read together 
the entire time. As Ursula Running Bear, 
program coordinator states, "The students are 
learning within the family and are learning to 
help each other." Every class session begins 
with a Reading Circle that deals with the 
particular topic for that week. Teachers, 
volunteers, parents and children all 
participate. This is followed by a "question 
time", then a writing activity, and finally with 
a "hands-on" learning activity during which 
the families make something, for example, a 
traditional Native American dwelling. The 
topics center around the Native American 
culture for example: traditional clothing, food, 
beliefs, values and family 

Children range in age from infants to 1 2- 
14 years of age. Sometimes, as in most family 
programs, it is not the parent who attends, but 
the significant person in the child's life such as 
an aunt or uncle. 



Part of the uniqueness of this program is 
its emphasis on the oral cuiture of the Native 
American cultures, At least part of the Reading 
Circle is devoted to teachers telling stories that 
have been passed on to them. People from the 
community also come to speak on some 
aspect of the culture about which they are 
particularly knowledgeable. 

In the spring of 1994, the program began 
incorporating parent edur - ion classes, during 
which time the parents and their children are 
separated from each other. Each group will 
study the same topic, but at different levels. It 
is important to note that this program is open 
to anyone who wishes to participate; it is not 
limited to Native Americans. The Native 
Americans who do attend learn not only about 
their own tribal culture, but about the cultures 
of other tribes as well. 

The Family Learning Place 

Contacts: Marcia Lewi?, Project Director 

Bitsy Cohn, Larimer County Center 
Adult Literacy Program Director 
2551 Hampshire Road 
Ft. Collins, CO 8052 
303-482-9884 

'The Family Learning Place is an 
educational center.. .designed to offer family 
literacy, school readiness and adult education 
opportunities to low income families. A 
comprehensive program goal includes 
empowering families to achieve self 
sufficiency by providing educational 
opportunities to parents in order to enhance 
employability while offering continuous 
quality child care services. In addition, the 
center creates an environment for modeling 
and teaching parenting skills which enhances 
the parent/child relationship, and positively 
impacts the child's potential for academic 
achievement" (Program literature, 1993). 

This is the second year of program 
operation. The Family Learning Place is a joint 
venture of five agencies: Front Range 
Community College, Children's World, 
Larimer County Social Services, Head Start, 
and Larimer County Employment and Training 
Services. 'The basic tenet of the Family 
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Learning Place is that the child's foundation of 
learning is the fami!y...Perhaps the most 
important component provided by the Family 
Learning Place for the adult learner is daycare 
for their children...this frees the parent to 
dedicate a few hours each day to academic 
development" (Keen, August 1 993, p. 1 ). Child 
care is provided for infants through Head Start. 

As Keen (1993) explains, "The Family 
Learning Place providers have created a 
unique partnership that acknowledges that the 
literacy of the parent is crucial to the 
development of literacy in the child and there 
is no better approach than to focus on the 
needs of the family.. ..Parents who have been 
involved in this process understand the 
importance of their interest and support their 
children's education. By furthering their own 
goals - personal and educational- they are 
better able, with the support of the Family 
Learning Place to help their children attain 
new heights" (p.7) 

Paris Education Center 

Contact: Cliff Pike 

Paris Education Center 
Aurora Public Schools 
1635 Paris Street 
Aurora, CO 80010 
(303) 340-0785 

This program is also a part ot MDFl, the 
Denver recipient of the Toyota Families for 
Learning project administered through the 
NCFL Again, adult programs in the 
Continuing Educate >n Department of the 
Aurora Public Schools had been in existence 
prior to the Toyota grant, but these funds 
allowed the program to be enhanced and 
expanded. As Cliff Pike, Program Coordinator 
states, "Getting both of them (parents and 
children) to buy into education is [our] 
challenge." The program is working with 
families to prepare them to become lifelong 
learners. "Parents become an integral part of 
their child's education' says Pike (interview, 
|uly,1993). 

A major focus is providing activities, 
outside speakers and workshops around 
parenting issues. Some of the more popular 
content areas have been around discipline, 
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health, and safety. Other components of the 
program include academic instruction for the 
parents and working with children, ages three 
and four, to prepare them for pre-school or 
kindergarten. The children see their parents 
modeling learning behavior - they don't have 
to be convinced that learning is a valuable 
activity. 

They also hold a "Family Day" one or 
two times a month. A focus is on the 
multicultural aspects of parenting, recognizing 
the common problems among all cultures and 
sharing answers among each other. 

A unique aspect of the program is the 
degree of support it receives from the Aurora 
Public School District, including access to 
special education services and other support 
services. This program is an integral part of the 
district. The program operates jointly with the 
Crawford Family Center, one of twelve centers 
statewide administered out of the Governor's 
Office. The partnership is among the 
Continuing Education Department of the 
Aurora Public Schools, Arapahoe Employment 
and Training, Adams County Employment and 
Training, Zonta, and the Denver Southeast 
Rotary Club. 

As with other programs, the focus is on 
breaking the cycle of poverty. Pike explains 
that the staff of the program are seeking to 
create literate families so that "we might 
actually have a fighting chance to turn welfare 
around". 

The Trinidad State junior 
College Collaboration for An Even 
Start Program 

Contact: Mimi Zappanti, Project Director 
Trinidad State Junior College 
600 Prospect 
Campus Box 1 24 
Trinidad, CO 81 082 
(719)846-5527 

The newly funded Even Start program, 
one of only three community colleges 
nationally and the only community college in 
Colorado funded by Even Start, is a family- 
focused educational program designed to help 
parents develop their skills to become their 
child's first teacher. In order to be eligible to 
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participate, children must be between the ages 
of 0 and 7, and parents must either lack a high 
school diploma or require basic skills 
assistance. Pre-school children work on oral 
communication and thinking skills so that they 
may enter school on an even par with other 
students. Primary school age children work on 
activities to enhance critical thinking skills, 
oral and written communication, and life 
skills. Parents study at the Adult Education 
Center of Trinidad State Junior College, and 
work on their GED or the Certificates of 
Accomplishment of the Colorado Department 
of Education. Discussions on parenting skills 
are also held to help parents share their 
concerns and experiences to create a positive 
home environment. 

Instruction is three-fold: it is center-based, 
it provides for parent and child time together, 
and it provides a home-based component as 
well. At the Center, parents and children work 
both separately and together. In the home, 
mentors visit to observe and assist parents as 
they work with their children. 

Collaborative partners for this project are: 
the Adult Basic Education program funded by 
the Adult Education Act, Even Start, the Family 
Focus Program, Head Start, School District #1, 
Trinidad Catholic High School, and Trinidad 
State Junior College. 
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Table 2 summarizes the responses of programs funded through the Office of Adult Education to the survey conducted in the fall 
of 1 993. These programs, all of which had at least some component of family literacy indicated they would be willing to provide 
the resources and services indicated in the Table to assist in the growth and development of family literacy in Colorado. Addresses, 
contacts, and phone numbers for each of the programs is provided following this table 

A complete listing of all the family literacy programs affiliated with the OAE for FY94 is provided in Appendix B. 
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Adult Education Center, Inc. 

Family Education Program 
Contact: Mirrti Frenetle 
P.O. Box 1345 
Durango,CO 81301 
303-385-4354 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Adult Learning Source 

Adult Learning Source Family Literacy 
Program 

Contact: Susan Lythgoe 

3607 Martin Luther King Boulevard 

Denver, CO 80205 

303-394-3464 

Will provide the following services; 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brr lures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Aurora Public Schools - Continuing 
Education 

Family Literacy Program 
Contact: Dr. Patricia Thorpe 
11 35 1 Montview Blvd. 
Aurora, CO 80010 
303-344-0358 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors tor program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 
handbooks 

Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 
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Boulder Valley School District RE-2J 

Boulder Family Literacy Program 
Contact: Christina Wilson 
26500 East Arapahoe Road 
P.O. Box 9011 
Boulder, CO 80303 
303447-5568 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 
handbooks 

Suggest instructional materials for adults only 

Bueno Center for Multicultural 
Education 

Family English Literacy Program 
Contact: Sylvie Chevallier/Becky Hays 
Campus Box 249 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80309-0249 
303-492-5416 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits if scheduled 
Receive phone calls 
Suggest instructional materials 

Colorado Department of Corrections 

Family Literacy Program 

Contact: Chuck Beall 

2862 South Circle Drive, Suite 400 

Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

719-579-9580 

Will provide the following services: 
Present at conferences 

Colorado Mountain College 

Family English Literacy Program/Parenting 
Group 

Contact: Shirley Bowen 

P.O. Box 10001 (215 Ninth Street) 

Clenwood Springs, CO 81601 

303-945-8691 

Wll provide the following services: 
Receive phone calls 
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Colorado Springs School District #11 
Adult Education 

Contact: Sharon Stone 
Adult Education Center 
917 East Moreno 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
719-630-0172 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Community College of Denver 

GED Institute Program 
Contact: SamCassio 
P.O. Box 173363 
Campus Box 600 
Denver, CO 80217-3363 
303-556-3805 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive phone calls 

Delta County Library 

County Literacy Program 
Contact: Gail Meade 
211 W.6th Street 
Delta, CO 81416 
303-874-9630 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 



Denver Indian Center Adult Education 

Old Wisdom New Knowledge Program 
Contact: Lynda Nuttali 
4450 Morrison Road 
Denver, CO 80219 
303-937-1005 

We are willing to do any of these when these 
activities would not interrupt our daily 
operations. 

Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 

handbooks 
Suggest inrtructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Denver Rescue Mission 

Literacy Education Program 
Contact: Autumn Cold 
P.O. Box 5206 
Denver, CO 80218 
303-294-0157 

Will provide the following services; 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 
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Eagle County Volunteers for Literacy 

Family of Readers Program 
Contact: Colleen Gray 
P.O. Box 608 
Minium, CO 81645 
303-949-5026 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Provide technical assistance 

ramify Tree, Inc./Women in Crisis 

No program name 
Contact: Margie Erback 
PO. Box 1586 
Arvada, CO 80001 
303420-6752 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive phone calls 

Garfield County Literacy 

Latino Family Literacy Project 
Contact: Linda Halloran 
413 9th Street 

Glenwood Springs, CO 81601 
303-945-5282 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text books, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 



Glendale Education Opportunity 

Clendale/Cherry Creek Family Literacy 
Program (starting Spring '94) 
Contact: William Junor 
4747 E. Mississippi Ave., #211 
Glendale, CO 80222 
303-759-9368 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 
Present at conferences 

Hope Community Tutoring Program 

Hope Family Education Program 
Contact: Michelle Muniz 
2444 Washington Street 
Denver, CO 8O205 
303-860-7747x128 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text Looks, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Southern Ute Action Programs 

La Plata Family Literacy Coalition 
Contact: Nancy Logan 
P.O. Box 460 
lgnacio,CO 81137 
303-563-0235 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text boob, 

handboob 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 
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Larimer County Center Literacy 
Program 

Loveland Public Library - Read to Me Program 
Contact: Bitsy Cohn 

300 North Adams Avenue (library address) 
Loveland. CO 80537 
303-226-2500 x309 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 

* arimer County Center Literacy 
Program 

Family naming PU ■? Program 

Contact: BitsvCjh'. 

4616 South Shit I ^ icollegt irlresv 

FortOliinsX'J 80526 

3 X -226-2500 x3U9 

VU'i provide the fol'owing services: 
deceive visitors lo. program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text boob, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Morgan Community College 

Family Literacy/Family Strength Program 
Contact: Betsy Johnson 
1 20 VVobt Raiiroad Avenue 
Ft. Morgan, CO 80701 
303-867-4831 



North Conejos School District RE-1 J 

Family Literacy Program 
Contact: Martha Valdez 
P.O. Box 72 (104 Spruce) 
La lara,CO 81140 
719-274-5174 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive phone calls 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 

Trinidad State Junior College 

Collaboration for An Even Start 
Contact: MimiZappanti 
600 Prospect 
Trinidad, CO 81082 
719-846-5527 

Will provide the following services: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text boob, 

handbooks 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 



Will provide the following serv ices: 
Receive visitors for program visits 
Receive phone calls 

Send information, e.g. program brochures, 

descriptions 
Suggest professional resources, e.g. text boob, 

handboob 
Suggest instructional materials 
Present at conferences 
Provide technical assistance 
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This section provides a brief description of services provided to parents and children and programs for family learning in 
Colorado. Many of them are funders and are also found in the "Funding Resources" and "Information Resources" sections. 

The (ami ly tearing initiative was first included in the Colorado Adult Basic Education State Plan of the Office of Aduit Education 
(OAE) for FY90-95. This focus was included in the Plan as a result of seven regional meetings that were held in 1987 with the 
directors and key staff of adult basic skills programs throughout the state. Even Start was also an early contributor to the family 
initiative effort, with funding being provided to both Ft. Collins and Jefferson County public schools in 1989. In fact, the Adult 
Learning Source had begun promoting the concept of inte^generational literacy as early as 1 985. 

The funds administered through the OAE encouraged the four-component model of family literacy. In 1 990, there were only four 
family literacy programs funded through this office. By the rail of 1 993 there were 30; in the spring of 1 994 two additional programs 
began within homeless projects, again funded through the Office of Adult Education. 



Office of adult emication 
c0u1rjui0 department of education 

Adult Education Act 

Dian Bates, Executive Director of 

Adult Education 

Office of Adult Education 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

Phone:(303)866-6611 

Fax: (303)830-0793 

ISCA Title VI, Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act 

(Colorado Adult Education for the Homeless) 

Mary Willoughby, State Literacy 
Action Coordinator 
Office of Adult Education 
Phone: (303) 866-6611 
Fax: (303)830-0793 

State Literacy Resource Center 

Debra Faw£ett, State L teracy 
Resource Center Libra ian 
Office of Adult Education 
Phone: (303)866-6914 
Fax: (303) 830-0793 

Family literacy is part of ihe Adult 
Education Act (AEA) and part of the Colorado 
State Plan. AEA grants to local programs can 
fund the adult education component of the 
family literacy program. Under the law, 
programs must solicit funds other than AEA 
funds to provide for family and other literacy 
components of their programs. 



The Office of Adult Education does, in 
addition, provide training and technical 
assistance in the development of family 
literacy programs, including assistance with 
obtaining additional grant monies to provide 
family literacy services. 

Funds from the Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) Title VI have been 
used to purchase materials related to family 
literacy for the State Literacy Resource Center. 
Grants from a federal LSCA office are also 
distributed to library programs but as with 
AEA funds, are used to support the adult 
education portion of family literacy programs. 

The Colorado Adult Education Homeless 
grants are administered through the U. S. 
Department of Education, funded by the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Act. In 
Colorado, these funds again support the adult 
literacy components of family literacy 
programs. In some instances, funds may be 
used for child care and transportation as well. 

A summary of the materials and services 
that are available through the Office of Adu It 
Education follows: 

- Training and technical assistance in all 
aspects of program development and 
implementation, from funding to 
curriculum and instruction 

- Family Center and Adult Education Act 
Contacts Statewide. ( Developed by Dian 
Bates and Suzanne Williams (See 
Appendix 0. 
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- Family Literacy: Getting Started. A 
resource booklet for programs 
(Developed by Dee Sweeney, Area 
Resource Teacher for Family Literacy) 

Background information on family 
literacy 

Needs data and statistics 

Colorado Definition of family 
literacy 

Detailed descriptions of four 
program components 

Program models 

- Building Family Literacy 
Collaborations: A Step-Bv-Step Manua! 
(Developed by Mary Willoughby; 
Available mid-1994). 

- Funding Resource Guide for Adult 
Literacy Programs in Colorado. 
(Compiled by the Collaboration 
Committee of the Colorado Adult 
Literacy Commission) 

Chapter 1 

Contact: 

Virginia Plunkett 

Chapter 1 State Coordinator 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303)866-6769. 

Chapter 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is the largest 
federally fanded education program. $60 
million dollars came to Colorado in FY 94 
through the Chapter 1 program alone. There is 
a strong parental involvement component in 
Chapter 1 programs. Many of the children of 
parents being served by adult basic education 
programs Chapter 1 students. The 
majority of the children served are at the pre-K 
to 6 level because it is at this level the most 
good can be done in helping children become 
independent readers. 

There is no adult basic: education 
component to Chapter 1 programs; instead the 
law requires that Chaplc' 1 programs be 
coordinated with programs funded under the 



Adult Education Act and other community 
literacy programs. The state Chapter 1 office 
encourages the local Chapter 1 director to 
invite the local adult education director to 
attend the annual Chapter 1 parent meeting to 
talk about services available for adults. 

Even Start 

Contact: 

Betty Hinkle, State Coordinator 

David Chandler, Senior Consultant 

Special Projects Unit 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

Phone: (303) 866-6772 

Even Start allocated $70 million dollars in 
1 992 for family literacy initiatives (Source: 
NCFL, Creating an Upward Spiral of Success) . 
Gill (1 993) provides a thorough definition of 
the national Even Start effort: 'The Even Start 
Family Literacy Program is a federally funded, 
state-administered program authorized under 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1 965. Its goal is to improve 
the opportunities of children and adults hy 
integrating early childhood education and 
adult education for parents into a united 
program which is implemented through 
cr operative projects that build on existing 
resources" (p.4). More specifically, Even Start 
is authorized by Part B of Chapter 1 of Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1 965. Even Start was amended first in 
1988 by the Hawkins-Stafford amendments 
and again in 1991 by the National Literacy 
Act. 

As Brizius and Foster (1993) explain, 
there are three interrelated goals: to help 
parents become full partners in the education 
of their children; to assist children in reaching 
their full potential as learners; and to provide 
literacy training for their parents. The home 
liaison person and the program coordinator 
are the main staff persons. The programs serve 
lov/-income families; ages of children range 
from 0 - 7 years. 
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All Even Start programs must have two 
components: (1 ) they must be family-centered 
and focus on parents and children as a unit; 
and (2) the programs must be aimed at helping 
parents become active in their own children's 
development. 'The primary goal of Even Start 
is to help parents be their children's first 
teacher and become more literate in the 
process, rather than teach the parents and 
children in separate and distinct programs." 
("Even Start Questions and Answers", Parents 
in Education, Parent Involvement Center, RMC 
Research, Hampton, NHJ In short, Even Start 
programs provide family-based instruction and 
family empowerment is the main focus. 

Even Start in Colorado 

Funding is competitive at the state level. 
FY '89 was the first funding cycle in Colorado; 
Jefferson County Schools and Ft. Collins 
Schools were funded. In FY '94, funding was 
increased and approximately $840,000 was 
available for distribution to programs for the 
1993-94 funding year. Six programs were 
funded: (1) Englewood Schools Family 
Learning with Arapahoe #1 -Englewood 
Schools; (2) Jefferson County Links to Literacy 
with (efferson County Public Schools, R-1 ; (3) 
Canon City Schools with School District 
Fremont RE-1 ; (4) Trinidad State Junior College 
Even Start Program with Trinidad State junior 
College; (5) Southern Ute Community Action 
Programs, Inc.; and (6) The Greeley Dream 
Team, inc. For each of the four years a 
program may be funded, a local match is 
required to increase by 10%. 

One of the most distinctive features of 
Even Start projects is their mandate to build on 
and coordinate with existing community 
resources such as the local school district, 
library, and adult education program. 
Programs must coordinate with other 
programs serving similar populations, for 
example: Chapter 1 programs. Chapter 2, 
Adult Education Act, EJjcation for the 
Handicapped Act, JTPA, Head Start volunteer 
literacy, and other relevant programs. Even 
Start programs may not use funds to replace 
services already available in the community. 
It is usually the local adult education program 



that is contracted with to do the adult 
education piece of Even Start programs. The 
Early Childhood programs are based on the 
programs already in existence: pre-school, 
Chapter 1 , Head Start, etc. 

Family centers 

Contact: 

Claudia Zundel, Family Center 
Coordinator 

Department erf Social Services 

1575 Sherman Street, Third Floor 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

(303)866-5111. 

According to Claudia Zundel, 
Coordinator, the purpose of the Family Centers 
Initiative is "To-help families function in 
healthy, productive ways" (Interview, July, 
1 993). As described in the "Fact Sheet", ' 

Family Centers serve as comprehensive, 
intensive, integrated and community-based 
centers with a single point of entry for 
families in communities at risk. The fam. v 
center's priority is assisting families to 
function in a healthy and productive 
manner. The family center offers a range of 
programs and services that include early 
childhood education programs, parenting 
support and education, health services and 
other essential programs as determined by 
each community. 

As Governor Romer stated in the Family 
Center Initiative 1992 Annual Report, "We 
continue to work in partnership with the 
centers so that government can become more 
effective in creating an environment in 
Colorado that allows families to flourish," 

There are many communities in 
Colorado that are developing family centers, 
but 11 that are actually part of the state's 
Family Center Project. Eight communities 
were selected in early 1991 to begin planning, 
with four more added during 1 992. The 
Family Center process was divided into two 
pha5 u six-month planning period and an 
implementation period; each required a 
separate application. A third stage, that of 
"sustaining and evaluating" has been entered 
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by 'The Center" in Leadville. Currently, all 11 
programs are at different phases of operation. 
The Family Centers currently operating are: 
ACT Crawford Family Resource Center; La 
Plata Family Centers Coalition; The Center; 
Southwest Denver Family Resource Center; 
Blanca/Fl Garland Community Center; 
Fremont County Family Center; Center ror the 
People of Capitol Hill; Crofton-Ebert 
Elementary School; Summit County Youth and 
Family Services; West End of Montrose 
County; and South Aurora. The latter four are 
the "Phase II Communities" funded in 1992. 
Eight new communities have been chosen to 
become a part of the Family Centers Initiative 
for the third round of funding in 1994. These 
communities are: Swansea-Elyria-Globeville; 
Pueblo; Fort Collins; Jefferson County 
Mountain Area; Lowry Base and Adjacent 
Neighborhood; Washington County; 
Montezuma County; and Greenlee, 
Cheltenham, and Smedley elementary schools 
in West Denver. Funds are committed for both 
planning and implementation phases. 

In 1990, Colorado released its strategic 
plan for families and children. In this plan, 
family-centered service delivery was outlined 
as one of five key mechanisms for achieving 
the goals of the plan. Federal block grant 
funds from several state agencies were pooled 
($195,000) to be used for planning grants for 
several communities for the development cf 
family centers. The concept was of integrated 
services through neighborhood-based family 
centers. In this plan, family centers were seen 
as a way to test big system changes needed to 
improve outcomes for Colorado's families and 
children A major focus of the project is to 
identify and remove local, state and federal 
regulations that create barriers to collaborative 
efforts in support of families and children. SB 
131 established this project as a Pilot Project. 
A report will therefore be issued in 1 997 on its 
effectiveness. The Family Center Council 
established by SB 131 has been appointed. 

Funds for the family Centers are a result 
of a collaborative partnership coordinated 
through the Governor's Office. Federal funds, 
such as the Child Care and Development 
Block Grants, and the National Literacy Act of 



1 991 , are contributed by state agencies, the 
following agencies have contributed funds: 
Colorado Department of Education, Colorado 
Department of Social Services, Colorado 
Department of Health, Colorado Division of 
Criminal Justice, Governor's job Training 
Office, Communities for a Drug-Free 
Colorado. Funds have also been received from 
corporate contributors and private 
foundations. These funds are administered 
through the Governor's Office. In |uly of 1993 
this initiative was moved to the Colorado 
Department of Social Services. 

There is a great deal of variety in the 
programs as they are locally designed and 
operated. Although they are located in 
communities with large numbers of families at 
risk, anyone can use a center. All of the 
centers have in common the following 
components: (1 ) "Enhanced" information and 
referral systems that include assisting 
individuals in making and getting to 
appointments; (2) family advocates who 
function as a partner with the family: (3) a 
"one-stop" concept of integration of services; 
and (4) a core service, such as child care or 
job training; and (5) family support services 
such as parent education, parent support 
groups and child development. 

Adult education or family literacy are not 
necessarily present in all cases, but these 
programs do exist. Some of the centers have 
made connections with local ABE and GED 
programs and will refer individuals to these 
programs. Early childhood education (ECE) is 
connected with pre-school programs, or Head 
Start. Some programs even offer ECE and child 
care on-site. Some have Parent-as Teachers 
programs that do home visits and work with 
families around the development of children. 
Three family centers are a part of a major 
grant for family literacy: La Plata County and 
Fremont County Family Centers are part of 
Even Start grants and Crawford Family 
Resource Center is part of the Toyota Family 
Literacy grant. 
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Family resource schools program 

Contact: 

lucyTrujillo, Project Coordinator 
Family Resource Schools 
Denver Public Schools 
975 Grant Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303)764-3587 

Family Resource Schools (FRS) is a 
partnership of the city of Denver, the public 
schools, private industry, local foundations, 
and service organizations formed in 1989 to 
improve academic achievement of the school 
children by strengthening its families. 
Currently over 60 "community partners" 
collaborate to sponsor programs for parents 
and children at the Family Resource Schools. 
Rather than recreating services that already 
exist in the community, the project 
coordinates existing services, links families 
with those services, identifies problems that 
are not being addressed, and encourages its 
partners to develop solutions to those 
problems. 

In its first three years, the FRS project has 
made significant headway in developing 
programs, bringing parents into the schools 
and in mobilizing community resources. 
Today each Family Resource School is open 
extended hours and during the summer, 
providing over 1 00 student enrichment, adult 
education and family learning programs. 

The FRS model is flexible to allow 
schools to develop and customize activities to 
meet the particular needs in lhat community. 
For example, a community with many Spanish 
speaking parents may want to have English as 
a Second Language classes as a primary 
component of its adult education activities, 
and 

another community with a high percentage of 
school drop-outs among adults may want to 
focus its adult education activities around 
GEO classes. 

Nevertheless, each of the seven schools 
in the Family Resource Schools project 
exemplifies a commitment to several basic 
family support principles, induding the belief q 

o 



that the family has the primary responsibility 
for the development and well-being of its 
children. Each of the programs developed in 
the schools address the problems that can 
have a direct impact on a child's academic 
success, especially those problems involving 
family such as family literacy. This is done 
through five core activity areas and within the 
framework of these activities, each school 
may design individualized programs that 
address needs specific to that community. The 
five core activities are: (1 ) student 
achievement and growth; (2) adult education 
and skill-building; (3) parenting education 
programs; (4) family support services; and (5) 
staff development and training. 

There are currently seven elementary 
schools in the project: Cheltenham Elementary 
School just west of Denver's Mile High 
Stadium; Columbine Elementary School 
located northeast of downtown Denver; 
Fairview Elementary School in the Sun Valley 
area of Denver; Greenlee/Metro Elementary 
Lab School in West Denver; Kaiser Elementary 
School located in Southwest Denver; Smedley 
Elementary School located in Northwest 
Denver; and Stedman Elementary School in 
the Park Hill area in Northeast Denver. 

First impressions' "Colorado 
initiative oh family learning: 
Focus on Family literacy" 

Contact: 

Sally Vogler, Director First Impressions 

Office of the Governor 

Room 1 36 

State Capitol 

Denver, CO 80203 

Phone:(303)866-3123 

Fax: (303) 866-2003 

The First Impressions program was 
created by Governor Romer in 1 987 and is 
headed by Colorado's First Lady Bea Romer, 
The purpose of this initiative is "to focus 
attention on the first five years of life and the 
crucial role they play in determining a child's 
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potential" (Report, 1993). First Impressions 
seeb to ensure that all children in Colorado 
enter school ready to succeed. They also hope 
to encourage community responsiveness to 
the issues of young children and their families. 
First Impressions also focuses on the 
development of public policy relating to 
childhood programs and systems and serves in 
an advisory capacity to the Governor. All of 
the projects that fall under First Impressions 
are aimed not at children, but at fostering the 
success of the family. 'The Colorado Initiative 
on Family Learning; Focus on Family Literacy" 
initiative is among the family focused efforts of 
the First Impressions office. 

The Colorado Initiative on Family 
Learning was created in 1993 to increase 
coordination and reduce duplication of 
services by pulling together several existing 
literacy efforts, including the "Read To Me" 
campaign and the Metro Denver Family 
Literacy program. The CDE Office of Adult 
Education has been a partner in this effort 
since its inception. "It is designed to achieve 
the goals of reducing illiteracy in the state by 
increasing the amount of time parents spend 
reading to their children; building greater 
public awareness of the importance of early 
literacy; and expanding of the number of 
family literacy programs in the state" (Report, 
1993). 

This project represents a unique 
partnership among public and private entities: 
Mrs. Romer and First Impressions; the 
National Center on Family Literacy through 
the Metro Denver Family Literacy Project 
which involves local corporate and private 
foundations; Pizza Hut and other interested 
businesses; Rotary Clubs; and the Colorado 
Initiative on Family Learning Advisory 
Council. 

One exciting component of the Colorado 
I relative has been the formation of a family 
literacy advisory council that will coordinate 
fundraising activities, advise project staff on 
public awareness efforts and assist with the 
development of their workplan. Mrs. Romer is 
the chairperson. The board provides a wide 
representation of service providers, funders, 
business representatives, public policy makers, 



and community activists. Dian Bates fo-m the 
CDE Office of Adult Education also sits on this 
council. 

The first meeting of the Council was in 
October, 1 993. Notes from that meeting stated 
that the Council had agreed that "Family 
literacy is an avenue to motivate parents to 
improve their literacy skills." Other 
conclusions reached that reflect the diversity 
of this group included: "Make iiteracy and 
family learning as important as putting on a 
seatbelt"; "Literacy programs must cater 
services to clients"; and 'literacy programs 
must address the individual". They also 
identified available resources and listed needs 
to promote family learning/literacy. 

The objectives of the advisory council are as 
follows: 

- To generate increased public awareness 
about the benefits of a "Whole Family 
Educational Approach". 

- To facilitate collaborative planning 
among those interested in family 
literacy and its component parts. 

• To stimulate interest in family learning 
and a comprehensive family literacy 
model as an alternative for sites around 
the state that are currently engaged in 
adult education, early childhood 
education, or self-sufficiency 
preparation. 

- To generate increased private and 
public funding for family literacy sites 
statewide. 

- To promote public policies which 
initiate and fund family literacy 
programs statewide. 

" IteadToMe" 

Mrs. Romer launched a "Read to Me" 
campaign with Rotary Clubs and Pizza Hut, 
Inc. in February 1994. The goal of this project 
is to increase public awareness through a 
broad-based media campaign using both radio 
and IV. Until P.S.A.'s can be tailored to 
Colorado, this project will air those P.S.A/S 
developed in Hawaii by Rotary Clubs. The 
intent is to encourage parents to read to their 
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children ten minutes a day. As has been done 
in Hawaii, the Rotary Clubs in Colorado will 
work in partnership with the Governor's 
Office and work with the media to provide 
printed informational 

materials and promotional materials to 
accompany the P.S.A.'s. A series of "Literacy 
Days" attended by Mrs. Romer is also 
planned throughout the state. 

As has also been successfully carried out 
in Hawaii, Pizza Hut of Colorado will offer a 
"Read To Me, Colorado Card" to raise 
money to support family literacy programs. 
The card will sell for $1 0.00 and offers a free 
pizza for every one purchased. Proceeds 
from the card will then be donated to the 
"Read To Me, Colorado" lund, housed at the 
Denver Foundation. Funds will be used "to 
support the operation and expansion of 
family literacy programs, to support the 
media campaign, to provide training to 
program staff, etc" (Report, 1993). 

The Metro Denver Family Literacy Project 
(MPFL) 

First Impressions was designated as the 
lead agency and fiscal agent for the MDFL 
project. Funding for the MDFL project, 
recipient of the Toyota for Families Learning 
Program administered through the National 
Center for Family Literacy, is for a three-year 
period for a total of $225,000; $1 00,00 the 
first year, $75,00 the second and $50,00 the 
third. Funds are divided among the three 
local Denver program recipients, with a 
certain portion spent to support the overall 
coordination of the project. The project is 
focused on breaking the intergenerational 
cycle of illiteracy and undereducation. As 
with all the Toyota projects throughout the 
country, the goal is to expand and enhance 
existing family literacy programs and to 
increase public awareness of the benefits of 
these programs. In accordance with these 
purposes, the MDFL project will assist in 
developing public awareness of the 
importance of family literacy, particularly as 
an approach to dealing with the problems of 
underachievement in school and in families. 
There will also be an effort to raise 




additional resources to supplant the 
decreasing grant funds, to increase the 
amount of money available to family literacy 
programs, and to encourage broad-based 
support for the project. 

(n Denver, the project is operating in 
three sites: the first two are partnerships and 
the third is a more free-standing program. 
They are: a joint program with the Crawford 
Family Center and Paris Adult Education 
Center in Aurora; at the Family Resource 
School with the Adult Learning Source (ALS) 
in west Denver; and at the Clayton Center of 
ALS in northeast Denver, a more "free 
standing" program than the other two. All of 
these programs will "provide resources to 
improve parent-child interaction, increase 
parent involvement, assist parents and 
children in developing vocational potential 
and increase levels of academic achievement 
for both children a^d parents" (Report, 1 993). 
Each of these sites already had existing family 
literacy programs. The Toyota funds enable 
them to enhance and expand their programs 
to incorporate the four components of the 
Kenan Trust Family Literacy Model developed 
at the NCFL as well as to reflect the unique 
needs and characteristics of each site and 
community. 

The MDFL Coordinator will work with 
other First Impressions staff to ensure that 
program goals and activities are integrated 
into the overall mission of First Impressions. 
As Chair r>i hirst Impressions, Mrs. Romer will 
be actively involved in the oversight of MDFL 
and will be a member of the MDFL advisory 
group. As her work with First impressions has 
already done, Mrs. Romer 's involvement will 
bring a great deal of attention to the 
importance of literacy and reading. 

The ultimate objective of the MDFL 
project is to promote family literacy statewide, 
not just at the three funded sites. The public 
awareness efforts of the project will benefit all 
literacy programs throughout the state. 
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head Start 

Contact: 

Regional Head Start Office 
(there is no state level office) 
Region VIII 

Administration for Children and Families 
Department of Health and Human 
Services 

1961 Stout Street, Room 11 94 
Denver, CO 80924 
(303)844-3106, 

Sandra Harris, Project Director 

Head Start - State Collaboration Project 

First Impressions 

Office of the Governor 

Room 1 36 

State Capitol 8uilding 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-3075. 

The overall philosophy of the Head Start 
program is that "Head Start is a family- 
oriented, comprehensive, and community- 
based program to address developmental 
goals for children, support for parents in their 
work and child-rearing roles, and linkage with 
other service delivery systems." (From: "Head 
Start Program Overview: Advisory Committee 
on Head Start Quality and Expansion, June 
1993) 

Project Head Start began as an eight- 
week summer program with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in 1965. It was 
designed to help break the cycle of poverty by 
providing preschool children of low-income 
families with a comprehensive program to 
meet the emotional, social, health, nutritional 
and psychological needs. Since 1965, Head 
Start has served over 1 3.1 million children and 
their families. Federal support has always 
been strong: in 1965 federal dollars were 
$96.4 million and reached $2.8 Million in 
fiscal year 1993. 

The program is now administered 
through the Head Start Bureau in the 
Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families (ACYF) in the Administration for 
Children and Families (ACF) at the 
Department of Health and Human Services 



(DHHS). It is a direct Federal-to-Local program 
and not channeled through the state 
government as is so often the case. The 
average grantee funding amount is 
$1 ,91 6,500. Ten regional offices directly 
administer Head Start grants except those 
serving American Indian and migrant families 
which are managed by the national Head Start 
Bureau. 

The major components of Head Start are: 
education; health; social services, and parent 
involvement. An essential part of the Head 
Start mission is the direct, active involvement 
of parents through participation in workshops 
and classes, on policy councils, as volunteers 
or as paid aides. Parents also receive 
assistance with employment and training with 
preference given to employment in Head Start 
staff jobs. Head Start funds may be used in 
support of adult education activities. 

The Colorado Head Start-State 
Collaboration Project was started in 1992 
when Colorado received one of 22 federal 
Head Start-State Collaboration Grants from the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. The five-year grant is administered 
by First Impressions of the Governor's Office. 
Its focus is to promote Head Start's 
involvement at the state and local levels and 
to encourage stronger linkages with the 
Colorado Preschool Program, Family Centers, 
and health and human services agencies." 
(Newsletter, Summer 1993). The focus is on 
involvement in high-level policy and program 
development efforts to improve outcomes for 
Head Start parents and children. 

The Head Start-State Collaboration 
Advisory Board with representatives from state 
agencies, Head Start parents and Head Start 
program directors throughout Colorado, 
provides ongoing input into this process. First 
Lady Bea Romer, as chair of First Impressions 
is providing leadership and visibility to this 
project. There are 30 Head Start programs 
throughout Colorado in a variety of agencies 
and centers and organizations. 

Colorado will be receiving $3,832,268 
for present grantees, an increase to help 
expand existing programs. 'The Head Start- 
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State Advisory Board and Head Start Director's 
Association have discussed the possible 
expansion of Head Start to assure that 
collaboration is enhanced among existing and 
potential programs for children and families." 
(Newsletter, Summer 1 993) 

HIPPY: Home instruction program 

FOR PRESCHOOL YOUNGSTERS 

Contact: HIPPY USA 

53 West 23rd Street 
New York, NY 10014 
(212) 645-2006 

Colorado Programs: 

Peggy Herrera, Coordinator 
HIPPY Program 
Polsten Primary School 
6935 S. Highway 1 7 
Alamosa, CO 81101 
(7191589-6875 

Phyllis Galvan, Coordinator 

HIPPY Program 

Resource Center 

1 1 29 Colorado Avenue 

Grand function, CO 81 501 

(303)243-0190 

The HIPPY program was developed by 
the National Council of Jewish Women 
Research Institute for Innovation in Education 
at The Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 
Israel. The purpose is to provide parents with 
limited formal education with educational 
enrichment opportunities for their preschool 
children. Parents also receive support and 
training from paraprofessionals who are also 
parents of young children from the 
communities served by the program. The first 
HIPPY programs in the U.S. began in 1984. As 
noted by Sofer (1 992), HIPPY was brought to 
Arkansas in 1 986 by the state's first lady, 
Hillary Clinton, who had been attracted by the 
program's potential "'to strengthen the bonds 
between parents and children and to develop 
a love of learning'" (p.32). Today, a regional 
training and technical assistance center exists 
at the Arkansas Children's Hospital. 

By 1 991 approximately 8,000 
economically at-risk families were 
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participating in programs throughout the 
cojntry. HIPPY programs operate world-wide. 
Two programs exist in Colorado, one in 
Alamosa and one in Grand Junction. 

Research, including longitudinal studies 
following HIPPY children through the tenth 
grade, indicate positive impacts in academic 
achievement and school adjustment. Findings 
also indicate that parents have benefitted from 
the program: Mothers have developed 
improved self-concepts, have become more 
involved in school and community affairs, and 
have pursued further education for 
themselves. 

HIPPY programs provide highly 
structured materials for parents to use in 
working with their children. Paraprofessionals 
visit the home to provide assistance and 
support for parents. They also attend sessions 
dealing with parental concerns such as child- 
rearing problems, and that also provide 
information on adult education and job 
training. 

PARENT PROFESSIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 

(Formerly Parents as First Teachers) 

Contact; Mimi Howard 

Center for Human Investment Policy 
University of Colorado at Denver 
1445 Market Street 
Denvrr. CO 80202 
(303/ 820-5633 

The purpose of this program is to provide 
training and technical assistance to specialists 
who work with families to enable them to 
work more effectively in partnership with 
parents. The focus is on developing an 
increased understanding and appreciation for 
working with parents and on developing the 
skills for communication and family support. 
There is a charge for these services, but 
scholarships are available. 
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According to Popp (1990) in the NCFL 
funding guide for family literacy funding 
comes from a variety of sources at state, local, 
and federal levels. At the local level, sources 
range from corporate donations to private 
foundations, and from grants to in-kind 
services. In many states, there is, for example, 
state funding for adult basic education 
programs, welfare reform, and early childhood 
education. In Colorado, contact the CDE 
Office of Adult Education for current 
information. 

Popp identifies five broad headings of 
funding sources under which to search and 
apply for financial support: (1) adult literacy 
sources, (2) family literacy sources, (3) 
community-related funds; (4) other forms of 
public funding; and (5) private funding 
sources. 

He cites "A report released by the U.S. 
Department of Education in 1985 identified 
79 applicable federal programs, administered 
by 1 4 different agencies, ranging from the Air 
Force to the Bureau of Indian Affairs" (p.1 ). 
Access to these funds, however, is dependent 
upon state plans within each state that have 
been developed to utilize federal funds. 

Brizius and Foster (1 993) in Generation 
to Generation, identify major sources of public 
funds for family literacy as Even Start, Head 
c tart, Chapter 1 , Chapter 2, and the Title XX 
Social Services Block Grants of the Social 
Security Act. They also identify federal 
programs that address family literacy, 
including the National Literacy Act of 1991 , 
Welfare Reform, and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Early Childhood Initiative. 



Nickse (1990a) mentions additional 
funding sources: Adult Basic Education 
programs funded through the Adult Education 
Act; programs funded through Titles I and VI 
of the Library Services and Construction Act 
(LSCA); Family English Literacy Programs 
(FELP) funded through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (Title VII Bilingual 
Education); all Preschool and Elementary 
programs; and corporate and workplace 
programs. All serve individuals of low 
socioeconomic status and share the goal of 
breaking the intergenerational cycle of poverty 
through the development of self-sufficiency 
and educational achievement. 

According to the All. Points Bulletin 
December, 1993 issue published by the 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy, U.S. 
Department of Education, six federal funding 
sources in addition to the Adult Education Act 
have emerged since 1 988 in support of family 
literacy efforts: The Even Start Family Literacy 
Program; The Family English Literacy 
Program; The Family School Partnership 
Program; the Library Literacy Program; The 
Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training 
Program (JOBS); and Head Start. Public funds 
that are available to support the adult 
education component of family literacy 
programs in particular, include the following: 
Family Support Act, Adult Education Act, 
National Literacy Act, lob Training and 
Partnership Act, VISTA, Bilingual Education 
Act, and the Carl Perkins Vocational Education 
Act. 



4 - Thetfbjlowing list identifies local contacts 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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As indicated previously, there are 
numerous sources of governmental funding. 
The best recommendation is to contact one 
the individuals listed below for the most 
current information on the status of legislation 
and the availability of funds. 



Even Start: 

Funding and Grant Administration (The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act) 

Contact: Ms. Betty Hinkle, State 
Coordinator 

Mr. David Chandler, State Contact 
Phone: (303)866-6772 



COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

201 E. Colfax 
Denver, CO 80203 

Office of Adult Education: 
Funding and Grant Administration 
Training and Technical Assistance 

Contacts: Ms. Dian Bates, 

Executive Director 

Adult Education Act grants 

Phone: (303)866-6611 

Ms. Mary Willoughby, State Family 

Literacy Consultant and Literacy 

Coordinator 

Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act Grants 
Phone: (303) 866-6743 

State Literacy Resource Center: 
Instructional and Resource Materials; 
Bibliographies 

Contact: Debra fawcett, Librarian 
Phone: (303) 866-6914 
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First Impressions: "Colorado Initiative on 
Family Learning: Focus on Family 
Literacy"(lncluding Metro Denver Family 
Literacy Grant (MDFL); and "Read To Me, 
Colorado") 

Contact: Sally Vogler, Director 
Office of the Governor 
Room 136 
State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: (303)866-3123 
Fax: (303) 866-2003 

Family Centers (12 Centers statewide) 

Contact: Claudia Zundel 
Family Center Coordinator 
Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman Street 
Third Floor 
Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: (303)866-5111 



Chapter 1: 

Funding and Grant Administration (The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act) 

Contact: Ms. Virginia Plunkett, 
State Director 
Phone:(303)866-6769 



Colorado department of Education 
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COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

JOBS Program (Job Opportunity and 
Basic Skills Training) 

Contact: Mary Kay Cook, JOBS 
Program Manager 

Colorado Department of Social Services 
1575 Sherman Street 
Third Floor 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303)866-2643 

This office administers funds from Title 
IV-F of the Social Security Act: JOBS (Job 
Opportunity and Basic Skills Training 
Program). Funds may used only to pay tuition 
for adults to attend adult education classes 
that will assist the adult in becoming more 
employable, and only when those classes 
cannot be found at no cost anywhere else. 



HEAD START 

Regional Contact in Denver for Head 
Start (Region VIII) 

Administration for Children and Families 
Department of Health and Human 
Services 

1961 Stout Street, Room 1194 

Denver, CO 80924 

(303) 844-3106 

Marlys Gustafson, Director 

Division of Program Development 

Administration for Children, Youth and 

Families/HHS 

Department of Health and Human 
Services 

Washington, D.C. 20201-0001 
(202) 245-0597 



. Private Sector Grants 



The Barbara Bush Foundation for 
Family Literacy 

1002 Wisconsin Ave., NW 
Washington, CD. 20007 
202-338-2006 

The Gannett Foundation (Adult 
Literacy) 

1101 Wilson Blvd. 
Arlington, VA 22209 
703-528-0800 
FAX: 703-528-7766 



Reading is Fundamental/ Inc. 

Family of Readers program 

600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Suite 600 

Washington, D.C. 20024 

(202) 287-3220 ext. 242 

FAX: (202) 287-3196 

Family of Readers provides parents with 
the guidance and the means to run a RIF 
program for their children. Parents work with 
an advisor, often an adult educator, librarian, 
or Head Start coordinator to create 'literacy- 
rich" home environments. 
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Resource Guides to Private Donors 

■• .' ■ .... >* ■ 



Colorado Foundation Directory 

Junior League of Denver 
6300E.Yate 
Denver, CO 80222 
(303)692-0270 

The Directory lists local private and 
corporate foundations with their priorities for 
funding and application processes. A new 
1994-95 edition was published in March, 
1 994. Cost is approximately $1 2,00. Persons 
interested in purchasing the Directory may 
slop by their office or send a check made out 
to the junior League. They should allow two 
to lour weeks for delivery. 

Funding Resource Guide for Adult 
Literacy Programs in Colorado 
Colorado Adult Literacy Commission 
Collaboration Committee. Available through. 

Office of Adult Education 

Colorado Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

(303)866-6609 

The Guide provides information on 
potential funding source for adult literacy 
projects. Also included are names of key 
publications that contain current information 



on sources of funding and a section on tips (or 
writing successful grants. 

The Foundation Center 
7 9 5th Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 
800424-9836 

An independent national service 
organftation established as an authoritative 
source of information on private philanthropic 
giving. The Center disseminates information 
on gnmtmaking foundations in the U.S, There 
are reference collections maintained in 
community colleges, universities, and many 
public libraries. 

The Cooperating Collections Networks in 
Colorado are housed at 

Pikes Peak Library District 
20 North Cascade Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80901 
719-473-2080 
Denver Public Library 
Sociology Division 
1357 Broadway 
Denver, CO 80203 
303-571.2190 

These libraries provide a core collection 
of publications from the Foundation Center 
and other useful services to grantsefken 



Resource Guides to Corporate Donors 



Make it Your Business: A Corporate 
Fundraising Guide for Literacy 
Programs. 

Business Council for Effective literacy 

Available from the State Resource Center (See 
Colorado Department of Education, above) 

The Directory of Corporate 
Philanthropy 

Public Management Institute 

3S8 Bra/van 

San Francisco, CA 9410" 

415-896-1900 
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Corporate Foundation Profiles 

The Foundation Center 
See Above 

The Taft Corporate Giving Directory 
The Taft Group 

51 30 Marathon Boulevard NW 

Washington, D.C. 20016 
202-966-7086 
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Numerous resources dealing with family literacy now exist. This section identifies several resources, listed alphabetically, that 
can provide lists of recommended references according to particular areas of interest or need Often they can provide the reference 
material itself. Descriptors (or conducting an ERIC search are also provided at the end of this section. Any of the individual references 
used for this report are also recommended for further reading. (See References) 



Colorado Department of Education 
Office of Adult Education 

20iE. Colfax 
Room 100 
Denver. CO 8020) 
(303) 86W74J 
Contact: Mary Wlloughby 

Training and technical assistance is 
available through this office to programs 
funded through ihis office and lo programs 
throughout the state that art offering family* 
centered learning services. 

Colorado State Literacy Resource Center 
201 E.CoUat 
Denw,CO8020J 
(303)866-6914 
Contact. Defer* Fa*te8 

Bibliographies of family literacy resource 
material* are available through the Resource 
Center. A major collection of HWuctional 
materials for adult literacy, parent advocacy, 
and parent and child tone is also available. 



National Center for Family LHsracy (NCR.) 

Waterfront Plaza, Suite 200 
325 mx Main Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 40202-4251 
(5021 5M-t133 

The Center provide numerous training 
and resource materials as well a technical 
assistance lo program* throughout the country. 

DMalon of Adult Education and Literacy 
Clauinghouie 

U. S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue. S.W. 
VVaihin0on,D.C 20202*7240 
fax: «02) 205-6973 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education 

Center on Wucation and Tram** 
fmploynwnt 

The Ohto Slate University 

1900 Kenny fold 

Columbt^ OH 43210 

tam: (8009 6464615 
(614) 292-4)53 
Note: Qnttpon far c on d u c ing an UOC 
searcn are provtoto at tne nw of em senion. 



Famfly First Resource and Rtforral 
U300W .«h*t. 
UtawooACO 
!3OJ»9W95O0 

Chikka« Datable Main foe u* (II (ret 

referral. !2> Resales for (amity needs, lee 
baud referrals 
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High/Scope Curriculum 

Coma: Qmf^ t TmmK(mjlm[ 
The Dayton Center (or Childf* n 
andYoulh 

3801 M*nm Luther King Boulevard 
0«nw,COKQ05 
(303) 3)1 -0650 or 355-4411. 
The High/Scope curriculum was tacd lo 
citiJtlht^ydukBmlccrap 
Kenan Model of the NCR and now ha ako 
been translated for uie m thetr adufc education 
component. More dftaifcd information can be 
found in the "Succenful Practices* «cbon ol 
Unreport. 

Inter)in«ralionil Uterwy Project of Teachen 
CoUttga 

Box 35 

TeachmCoHep 
Columbia LMfwwy 
525 W IMthi 
New Yori NY 1002? 
Phone: (212) 67MU1 

Thn project is developing * duabaie o< 
Mt#ch on NtMc^ ecqntion m perefit ch4d 
imeractionv M H actauibte itaugh Inlemet 
Contact Ann Boehm or Karen kdtxi for 
Mber mwnauon. 



Lane MA; Laifcowdu, N. and MrDougaU. 5 



Wwedeble faw^i MO 

literacy valuitUMn of America 1 1 w i >. fete 

Syraom, NT LVA. Ate&Me fan IVA, toe 
5^5 \Mdewel*n Paiiwev. Sytacuj*. 
NY 11214 

M*ckm ltnhWn| ftewwca to Ailult and 

rmfWj inerKy 

fcyf it— *- . -. 



Metro Denw Family litemcy Project 
(FN ImprwJoni) 

S*tty Vtaler, Director Fim Imprtuiom 

Office of ihf Governor 

Room 12b 

SuteCapiloi 

Denver, CO 80203 

Phone: : (303) 866-31 23 

Far (3031 866-2003 

National Claarlnil-BW on Literacy 
Mucattom An adjunct ERIC Cleartafhouee 

HI8 22nd Street. NW 
Vtohffon, D.C. 20037 
Phone: U02) 4294292, 429-9551 
Fax: (202) 429*9766, 659*564! 

"NCLlMWblb* on Family and 
ifWrteneriiioiul ESI Literary 

"NCLENoiei'.NewltaefUiht 
National CWanofhouw fa I5t titfwy 
tduutwn 

New lealen Praae 

D^wwiett 56 
PO Box 888 

Svtkw NY 1)210 



Parent Protoaional Partmenhip; Traintag end 
Technical 

eeF« 



Ceneif to HMtti Gfttt, Pcficy eftd 

Ftonen tnnettnM 

Ure*nity of Cotoado n Dww 

l44$MerfceiS»ee< 

Off CO80202 

Center to ^eiflWy Herat v 
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Reeding Is fomdam&nlal. Inc. (RIF) 

pmn YfVnOon, ywKSm Ot rrOgflfn 

600M*ry<indAs?,S.W 
Suite 500 

V&hinpon, OC 20024 
(202) 287-3530 

Rkkabaugh, 5 , end otfw* (1992). Elfin 
YWCA Family llle rwy Project 

Cumculurfl for £Sl Parents and 
Pf wcnoolm, Sponsored by Mm Bush 
f oundauon, US Department ot Education, and 
liltnon Suit Bawd ot tdurilon Awlabtt 
from: Curriculum Pubketiom Ctemntfwifte, 
We*em Ittooti Uftivfrwy, Homtim Mall 46, 
Makomb, * 6I4SS (Jill JOJ) J 

Wldtr Oppo rtunt On for W&nwn (WOW) 

1 125 G Street W. low lev*: 
Withmftoii.DC 2000OT-JIO* 

fAX:U0»6JW«S 

LISC Toolkit (I kerarv in Contf «t> ataifablr 
ta)m VVWff Oppo^tun t*tt to VNtamen 

Thn resource h* n updated mor^fv hf The 
Partm tmoittmtfttf imih* lieracv Spec»alry 
Option, KMC R«***h CorpofKwn 



ERIC Dmtpton for Family literacy: Adult 
Bid e Education; 

Adult education; Adult literacy; •Adult 
Reading Program*, Child Development 
Community Qrpiteaiftont; 'Community 
Praams; Corjmte Education; CultoiJ 
Diwtnca: Curriculum Deign; Etomcmary 
Education; 'Family Progfimt; Federel 
Lep*tak>n Mmefgenerational Progrmi. 
le+mirif Theories Library hjeneion 'limit* rf 
Engfeh Speaking, Hrteracy Education; Parent 
Child tetatiomhip; Pwni Education; Parent 
Influence; 'Parana as Teachen; Pmthoot 
Children; Preschool Education; Program 
tmptemaniaDon; Young Children. Note: 
Aiten*bux(tc^pirtiularfyhdp(ul 
drtenpton 
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Abi A*"!***, Inc. k RMC Rattieh 

Evan Stam f imih, I u^v Pmyum* P^a ^ 
Dtpartmei* or Eduction, Oft** ol Potev 



Aduk Lteracy Commjttton, Colorado 
DfpirtmwH o< Eduuuon. t 1 993L f amity 

UnpuWrthed ffpofi 

A-L.l. Points BuNctmf !W, Ofttmbtf) 
family Ngjyrw jwninfc nyflung 
(bikkiai D "C: Oivman of Adult 

UtuuUon and Ltftucy U. S DepaAmrt of 
Education, pp. 1*2.4 

*~fcfK*v R., H*t*ft, E Scott, | , and 

cutto ^ ft r inr< q( f ffWTWMnn or 

fUfat UAim H: Cmlr for tf* Study erf 

Umvm*Y o< Hbnon »EWC 
DonimiN fapraduchon SffVKf *o ED 

2 53 Mi> 



fACBf) (nd) lm*|*i*ii)Ofttl l*«*y 
CoRvnumty faitd Appro* tot 

AuifteH f it (1*9ft Wd # wi*4 
comrtual approach to larm!y t#**v 

Auabaeh f I \\m homdrfttto 

rVu^iaa - — — — * ■ - - — / - — * 

uunpng pvnpfnuvi on lanvty 

l«f«c>. A riport on fto ftottoft (rtglith famnS 
imracy nopci 



Sriiw, |A and Fottr, SA (1 993). 
Ctnmlifln la r wmliM- Puling ih. 
Promt* at Famtty I if ^ Vptit™H 
McwfOT, rnfivxope new. 



CA.U<6),p.5. 



Cok**do AAj> LifctfKy Ccrmntiuon 
Colbboriton CommtOM (In prvw) Rwoufo 
Gukto on (urelifty q«T»« fey l.i.rirv 



Cokwdo frptrvntnt ol Cowrtont DMiion 
oi Conwiofwl t due litem < 1 992). Anmri 
gqnd 1991 92. DMvttAiJhar 

Tht Cotorido MMtvt lor Family LMmtng. 
focui on f «rmly literacy. Ufl^juL 
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report 



Conpntond Record. WW Cong. 2nd**., 
1994. Vtf. 140, no. II 



Oarfcng. S (1992. October). Sotvtnfih* 
problem K nS> wurce Coterxfe Chiclet 1 

SBaifc wiiu. umW Uiyif CTTT^ W 

Edbatoap.) 

De/toe,* M99).MiKht Forviontim% 

fc— g% fit* imhmI MartM MiMui 

mc H Wlff MH m¥rViwf . lounvm. 
KT Njtkml Cmm (or tmbt LMtrtcy, p ) 

A Anti M iHmckv D A Prv»n K fm/h 
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Cili, b. (1992 ; June). Even Start family literacy 
programs A local perspective. Mosaic: 

PA; Intitule tor the Study of Aduk I to acy, 
The Penraylvaroa Suit iMvYtrWiy p4, 




Kerk s. (1992). family Lto«vPrg;amaral 

Practice (Practice Application BrieO, 
Columbus. OH: ERIC dearif^house on AcMl 
Corner and Mxalional Education Center on 
Education and Training (or Employment 



Gondec, p.p. (199U. aieni criffi ^fatt 

literacy in Colftfadfr (The final report of the 
Colorado Aduti liteacy Cawnmionl 
Denver Colorado Department of Educator 

Harrington. L. and Riecke. C. IIWJj. hfevr to 

tkl timtty ItertCY to m prawn, 

NY: Uieracy Ntokmteen of America 

Ham < \mi KtQjfllgaaxJJaacx 

f^dri Prq ^: v yha* Wi Km#. loimvttte. KY 
National Center for FaJnJfy literacy 

HinWe, ft. R. HWOi, Fatty!? Ufffry gaMa 
m^ ritf ff h Denver: Coiorado Department erf 
Education, 

(ohmon. D. W. (199). toe) The Library Rote 

Iflg m Umyentfy >a* PA t**Wl*# to* th* 
Study of AduW LKwty. The Penraytvanu 
SUfeUm^rwty. pp 1.6 

Keen ME '1993. AugufO The family 
leamtnf place befjm ft second war. Fort 
CoHirti Pubbc Ubfifr AAA literacy Serpen: 

bteatatpp t.?- 

**ta,i fiwr awtyBmi 

pfjrtrw Coiumbu*. Ohio WC 
Cieannfhane on AduH. Caw, and 
^atwal Educate^. Center on Educate 

ano h wwn| Pof ifl^m/fTnifi 

iHKX. <t«C OtgM No tt t>. Cotumbut 
OH fine CtMrif^MMKonAcMLCMMMd 
f^rWonit tducHwn Cwfrf on Educator 
and ti amine for Employment (FiOC 
ktument Reproduction Seftke No. JM- 



touch, I, lungeblut A,. Jenkins L and 
Kotaad, A. (1993a) Adutt Literacy in America. 

Education Statoiicv Office of Educational 
Rete j rt hand Improvement. 

Kinch. I , |un|teWLrt. A,, lenkim, L. ami 

KotaAA.(m3bi f trrimff from iht mi 



D.C.: National Center for Education Statistic* 

Lancaster, A 0992). An introduction to 
Htierfenenfaial literacy. WaehiAfton DC; 
Wtoer Opportun&e* for Women. Lane, M A 

(anJttfr^^ 

free Library of Philadelphia. 

National Center lor Family literacy (Undated). 

agll V** kmiliit fat hemln| pnyam: 

Qaiifli tn tgffifTlinifri i mm 

LoonvrfW. KY Author. 



National Center for family Literacy (Undaiedi 
WhYUffiA^rtL^ LoMrtyflW, KY Auto 

National Center for Family literacy and Pi US 
(Spring 1 990^- ^2^2Q(^Hfl!tlb£^felfit()j^^^^t{iftAii 

re port on tam>)y fancy. lounvtfle KY 
Author 

National Carta tor Famfly Literecytmi) 

, Loyferfflt. Kentucky 
Autor 



National Cleanr^ouft for tSt l*eratv 
UJuuiCT 09»j;v^ntefK NCfl to 
f amity Riiwy p^ogrami ££^££0Gb 
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Nttbilt P. (1987). Uangym Canada: 
Saflbm Literacy Study Toronto: C/Mth* 
Rtwich Group. 
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Poos, M. (Summer 1990. Family literacy • The 
•Strengths Model'. National Center fa Family 
Literacy NewsjeBer.o. 1 
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Nicbe. US (19901). Family and 

aregifnu/Snupdat 

t of tilafacy. Columbus, OH: 
ERIC Qaannghouse on Adult. Career, and 
Vocational Education. Cant* on Education 
and Training tor Employment. 

Nk be, R. S. 0990b). Family Literacy 
programs: Ideas (or action Adult Learning I 

9-13, 28 29 

Nickie. K. S. & Quuada. S. (1993. June). 
Building community collaborations lor famiK 
littncy: Stmtgtn (or succts. fcteijc: 
Re*a«h notes on literacy University Pari 
PA; Institute lor the Study of AduM Literacy, 
The Pennsylvania Stale University, p2 

Pault. S 1 1993, lunel What work in family 
literacy. Answers and questions. Mesne: 

PA Institute tor the Study oi Adult literacy. 
The Pennsylvania Stale University, pp.3, 5. 

Parents tn Education. Parent tnvohtmtn 
Center, RMC Research, (undated) Even Start 
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BOMttJUflBfeiaBiO Louisville. KY. 
National Center for femtrv Keracv. 

Pontf«, II ft BooW, WJ. (1993). Family 
htencv and parent eduration ****** 
Education »». 106-114 

mwW lowfvifl*, KY; hjtoftil Center lor 
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Popp, R. (19901. A tuide to funding source* 
fa family mangy . Louisville, KY: National 
Center (or Family Literacy. 

Pugsley, US, (1994. January). Program 
Memorandum to State Directors of Adult 
Education and State Literacy Resource Centers 
Coordinators. U.5. Department of Education. 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 



Reading is Fundamental, Inc. (19581, How lo 
Washington, D.C.: RIF "^"^ 

Reading it Fundamental. Ire 09901 Family 
ttfyndM)^.Wa*hin>on, D.C: RIF. 



Riley. R. W. (1993V Changing the Culture: A 
lifetime of learning. A AA Leaminj 4, pp.19- 
20. 

Rodhgutf. C. C. 0993). A model lor 
strengthening the economic and social 
viability oHhe (armly. National Civic Review. 
6-1S 

Smith. K 0993. November 24). Memorandum 
re: Colorado Initiative for Family Learning 
Advisory Council 



Sofet, B. 1 1992. September 22). My teacher, 
my Mom. Woman's Day , pp. 32,14. 

Stewan. 0. 0993, April 26). Introducing nme 
people you should know bder from edufe 
education Imtory Aduit and Continuing 

Miiftfrim 'Viw r* 
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Stichi T. (Undated} bfefrLUtefl 
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Thomburg, K.R., Hoffman. S , and Remeika, 
C. (1991 1. Youth at risk; society at risk. T_he. 
ekmenufv ichtxi lourrn 1. 91 (3). pp. 199- 
207. 



Van Foaen. S. and Stkht. T. C. 0991). Tuch 
the mother tnd reach the chttt gguitt « d« 
interfeneratiortal literacy action reseaith 

Pfflwa Wrif f QBPOrtufUUtt fa Women- 

Washington D.C.: Wide* Opportunities (or 

Women. 

Van Horn, B. 11993, )un»). Portfolio 
assessment in (amity literacy program* 



Pari PA: Institute (or the Study oT Adult 
literacy, The Pennsylvania State Imvervtv 
p.3. 

Wwnstetn-Shi, G. {1992. february), Family 
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Lleawwhouse on Literacy Education Center 
for Applied tmjuntjcs 

Wlk. L (199). November). Off to a great start 
Cenlcmj«ny Adult Mutation Ntwttow. d » 
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COLORADO DEFINITION DF FAMILY LITERACY 



On December 1 , 1 992, members of the 
family Literacy Task force ot the Adult 
Literacy Commission approved the definition 
of family literacy tor Colorado Member* of 
the Adult Literacy Commission with a 
unanimous vole gave their approval at their 
meeting on December 16, 1992. 



Early Childhood and/or School-age 
Educational Assistance* 

Educational aawttance for children 
should be developmental^ appropriate to 
their ages and skill levels. It should provide 
opportunities for children to develop 
cognitive, physical, social and emotional skills 
and to interact with peers and adults. 



FAMILY LITERACY IN COLORADO 
DEFINITION 

family Literacy is an approach to 
tntergenerational learning focused on the 
family. II acknowledges family and culture as 
fte foundation of learning for the child. 
Family literacy recognizes the parent as the 
child's first teacher and the literacy of the 
parent as crucial the development of the 
literacy of the child, family literacy provides 
instruction to enrich the home environment 
thmi^t interactive mtwy ner a fanaJ learning 
that models, supports, values and promotes 
taftfaty and I Wong (tuning skrfb 

f amrty Literacy program deftwy utilizes 
models that provide the following four 
components: 

_ tarty chikfoood andor school-age 
educational assistance 

_ Adufc imk sWh education 

_ Parents and children learning together 

, Pawn time topper paiwtsuppoft 
and education 



Adult Education. 

Adult education encompases basic skills, 
life skills, ELS, GED preparation, critical 
thinking and problem solving. The focus for 
the adult basic ifeilb component should be 
based on needs and skills assessment. 
Learning strategies should be designed lo 
connect academic subjects to the adult 
learner's needs and personal experiences. 

Parents and Children Learning 
Together, 

This component insures a time when 
parents and children work and play together. 
It provides an opportunity for family learning, 
where parents and ctoWrenJeam together and 
from each other. It should include practices 
that enable parents to transfer new Warning 
tmo the home. 

Parent Time Together; Parent support 
and Education. 

The parent time component provides for 
support advocacy and education based on 
needs assessment of parent participant ft 
offers a safe environment to acourre and share 
information about issues related to being a 
parent and to develop interpersonal skills. 
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FAMILY LITERACY PROGRAMS IN COL0RA9Q: FY 94 



ADULT EDUCATION CENTER, INC. 
Family Education Program 
P.O. Box 1345 
Durango, CO 81301 

Contact: 



Ms. Mimi Frenette 



303-385-435 
FAX: 303-247-5214 



THE ADULT LEARNING SOURCE 

Adult Learning Source Family Literacy Program 

3607 Martin Luther King Blvd. 

Denver. CO 80205 

Contact: Ms. Susan Lythgoe 



303-394-2166 
FAX: 303-394-0059 



ARCHULETA COUNTY EDUCATION CENTER, INC 

Family Literacy Program 

P.O. Box 1066 

Pagosa Springs, CO 81147 

Contact: Ms. Gloria Macht 



303-264-2835 
FAX:303-264-4764 
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AURORA PUBLIC SCHOOLS - CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Family Literacy Program 
1 1 351 MontviewBlvd. 
Aurora, CO 80010 



Contact: 



Dr. Patricia Thorpe 



BOULDER VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT RE-2J 
Boulder Family Literacy Program 
6600 East Arapahoe Road 

Boulder, CO 80303 

Contacl: 



Ms. Christina Wilson 
Paddock CenterFAX: 
805 Cillaspie Drive 
Boulder, CO 80303 



BUENO CENTER FOR MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Family English Literacy Program 
Campus Box 249 
Boulder, CO 80309-0249 

Contact: Ms. Sylvie Chavez 
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303-3444)358 



303-447-5568 
303-494-8037 



303-492-5416 
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COLORADO COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 
Family Community Center 

21 00 Broadway 
Denver, CO 80205 

Contact: Ms. Mary Ann Gleason 



COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 
Family Literacy Program 

2862 South Circle Drive, Suite 400 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

Contact: Mr. Chuck Beall 



COLORADO MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 

Family English Literacy Program/Parenting Croup 

P.O. Box 10001 (215 Ninth Street) 
Clenwood Springs, CO 81601 

Contact: Ms. Shirley Bowen 



COLORADO SPRINGS SCHOOL DISTRICT #1 1 

Family Education and First Program (for jail inmates) 

1115 North El Paso Street 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

Contact: Ms. Sharon Stone 

Adult Education Center 

917 East Moreno 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

COLORADO SPRINGS SCHOOL DISTRICT 11 , ADULT EDUCATION 
Family Education Program for Homeless 
1600 North Union Blvd. 
Colorado Springs, CO 80909 

Contact: Ms. lanie Blind 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF DENVER 
GED Institute Program 
P.O. Box 173363 
Campus Box 600 
D*w,CO 8021 70363 

Contact: Mr. Sam Cassio 



303-293-2220 
FAX: 303-293-2309 



719-579-9580 
FAX: 719-5404755 



303-945-8691 
FAX: 303-945-7279 



719-630-0172 
FAX: 719-577-4528 



719-630-0172 
719-578-8757 



303-556-3805 
FAX: 303-556-8555 
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OFHCE OF ADULT EDUCATION 



DELTA COUNTY LIBRARY 
County Literacy Program 
211 W. 6th Street 
Delta, CO 81416 

Contact: 



Ms. Gail Meade 



303-874-9630 
FAX: 303-874-8605 



DENVER INDIAN CENTER, INC. 
Old Wisdom New Knowledge Program 

4450 Morrison Road 
Denver, CO 80219 

Coordinator: Ms. Lynda Nuttall 



303-937-1005 
FAX: 303-936-2699 



DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS/COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
Denver Community Schools Adult Literacy Program 

Community Schools of North Denver 
3435 W. 40th Avenue 
Denver, CO 80211 

Contact: Ms. Donna Lucero 



303-433-4363 



DENVER RESCUE MISSION 
Literacy Education Program 

P.O. Box 5206 
Denver, CO 80218 

Contact: 



Ms. Autumn Cold 



303-294-0157 



EAGLE COUNTY VOLUNTEERS FOR LITERACY 
Family of Readers Program 

P.O. Box 608 
Minturn,CO 81645 

Contact: Ms. Colleen Cra 



303-949-5026 



FAMILY TREE INC/WOMEN IN CRISIS 

P.O. Box 1586 
A™ada,CO 80001 

Contact: 

GARFIELD ADULT LITERACY 
Latino Family Literacy Project 

413 9th Street 

Glenwood Springs, CO 81601 
Contact: 



Ms. Margie Erback 



Ms. Linda Halloran 



303-420-6752 



303-945-5282 
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GLENDALE EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY 

Clendale/Cherry Creek Family Literacy Program (starting Spring '94) 

481 8 E. Kentucky Ave., Ste. 4E 
Glendale, CO 80222 

Contact: Mr. William S. Junor 303-759-9368 

HOPE COMMUNITIES TUTORING PROGRAM 

Hope Famiiy Education Program 
2444 Washington Street 
Denver, CO 80205 

Contact: Ms. Michelle Muniz 303-860-7747x128 

SGNACIO UNITED SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 11 JT. 
Even Start Program 

P.O. Box 460 
IgnaciaCO 81137 

Contacts: Ms. Nancy Logan 303-563-0235 

Ms. Jackie Candelaria 

LARIMER COUNTY CENTER LITERACY PROGRAM 
Loveland Public Library - Read to Me Program 

300 North Adams Avenue 
Loveland, CO 80537 

Contact: Ms.BitsyCohn 303-226-2500x309 

LARIMER COUNTY CENTER LITERACY PROGRAM 
Family Learning Place Program 
Front Range Community College 
461 6 South Shields 
Fort Collins, CO 80526 

Contact: Ms.BitsyCohn 303-226-2500x309 

MORGAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Family Literacy/Family Strength Program 

120 West Railroad Avenue 
Ft. Morgan, CO 80701 

Contact: Ms. Betty Johnson 303-867-4831 

NORTH CONEJOS SCHOOL DISTRICT RE-1J 
Family Literacy Program 

P.O. Box 72 (104 Spruce) 
LaJara.CO 81140 

Contact: Ms. Martha Valdez 71 9-274-51 74 
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NORTHEASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Component of ABE 
100 College Drive 
Sterling, CO 80751 

Contact: Ms. Carol McSride 303-522-6600 X61 9 

FAX: 303-522-6600x759 

PUEBLO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Corwin Family Learning Program 

900 West Orman Avenue 
Pueblo, CO 81004 

Contact: Mr. Sam Ceonetta 719-549-3232 

FAX: 719-544-1179 

RIGHT TO READ OF WELD COUNTY, INC 
Even Start Program 
81 8 Eleventh Avenue 
Greeley, CO 80631 

Contact: Ms. Judy Knapp 

SECURITY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Parents as Partners in Reading: A Family Literacy Program 
715 Aspen Drive 
Security, CO 80911 

Contact: Ms. Barbara Garvin 

TRINIDAD STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Even Start and Head Start Program 

600 Prospect 
Trinidad, CO 81082 

Contact: Ms. Mi mi Zappanti 



5/13/94 



303-352-7323 



719-392-4443 



719-846-5527 
FAX: 719-846-5667 
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.QITICE OF ABULT EDUCAT1QH 



FAMILY CENTER B ADULT EDUCATION ACT CONTACTS 



Family Centers 

County: Adams 
Soodra Plummer 

AC r Crawford Family Resource Center 
16f/0 Florence Street 
Ai rora. CO 80010 
J03/340-0880 
FAX: 303/340-0669 



County: Alamosa 
Chns Hunt 

Valley Wide Health Services 
204 Carson Avenue 
Alamosa. CO 81101 
719/589-5161 
FAX: 719/589-5722 

County: Arapahoe 
Stephanie Hoy 
Community of South 

Aurora Community Mental Health Services 
14301 East Hampden Avenue, Suite 220 
Aurora, CO 80014 
303/693-9500 
FAX: 303/680-0104 

County: Costilla 
Lawrence Pacheco 

Blanca/FL Garland Community Center 
Route 1, Box 14E 
Blanca,CO 81123 
719/379-3450 



Adult Education Act Programs 



Susan Lythgoe 
Adult Learning Source 
1111 Osage SL Suite 310 
Denver, CO 80204 
303/892-8400 
FAX: 303/892-8313 



Dr. Patricia Thorpe 
Aurora Public Schools- 
Com Ed. 

11351 Montview Blvd. 
Aurora, CO 80010 
303/344-0358 
FAX: 303/366-4342 



Frances Valdez 

Alamosa Public School District #11-1 
1011 Main Street 
Alamosa, CO 81101 
719/589-5871 
FAX: 719/589-5872 



Dr. Patricia Thorpe 

Aurora Aurora Public Schools - Continuing Education 

11351 Montview Blvd. 

Aurora, CO 80010 

303/344-0358 

FAX: 303/366-4342 



Frances Valdez 

Alamosa Public School District 111-1 
1011 Main Street 
Alamosa, CO 81101 
719/589-5871 
FAX: 719/589-5872 
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Pamfry Canter 

County: Denver 
lane Hartman 

Center (or the People of Capitol HiH 
1 290 Williams. Street 
Denw.CO 802 18 
303355-3052 
FAX: 303/3994727 

County Denver 
Lucy Tnj|illo 

Convnunilm at Ni. Denver 
975 Grant Street 
Denver. CO 80203 
303/764-3587 
FAX. )0>8J9400I 

County: Denver 
Bid Sandoval 

Southwest Denver Family R«ourte Center 
2855 WewHoWen Place 
Denvtf.CO 80204 
303/892-9311 
FAX. 303 4 < " 0408 

County: Fremont 
Kalhtfine 8air 

Fremont County Family Center 
1401 Oak Creek Grade Road 
Canon City, CO 81212 
71*769-1523 
FAX: 719/2754619 

County: la Plato 
Li*a Tregilkit 

La Plata Family Centers Coalmon 
P.O. Bo* 245! 
Durango. CO 81302 
WVJ8S-474? 

FAX: 303/259-203" 
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Adull Education Act Program 



SutanLythgoe 
Adult Learning Source 
1111 Onfe St.. Suite 310 
Denver, CO 802O4 
303/892-8400 
FAX: 303/892-8313 



Sown Lylhgoe 
Adult Learning Sourer 
1111 OwgeStrtet. Suite 310 
Denver, CO 80204 
103/892-8400 
FAX. 303/892-8313 



Rachel Ntgretli 

Sun Valley Community Church 
27S8V**Hotoen Place 
Denver, CO 80204 

303/8254121 



Gary Shook 

Fremont County Literacy Votaleen 
Canon City Public Library 
SI6 Macon Artm* 
Canon City, CO 81212 
719/269-1841 



Mure Frfnftlf 

Adult education Center Inc. 
PO. 80x1345 
Duranfo.CO 81301 
30V38543S4 
FAX iOVl*' $2 1 4 
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County 

Th*C«*r 
JISVMwWi 
LmcMW. CO «M*l 
719/486-3946 

County- MoNro* 
Mm NoaUtkrwn 

PO Dt*wf» 190 

N**iU.CO SI 422 
301*864. 7628 
f AX 301164.; 1 46 

County Summit 
dm tndtey 

Comnvmty o< Summit Camh 
PO Box 326 
Bracktnmlir.CO 80424 

30WSWS6UM IS) 
i\\ 101433 >46 1 



Cokntto Mountain Cofeft 

902 South Hifhway 24 
LfuK.IW.CO 80461 



w*tc«**i sorts 

HO Box 1413 (8 South Sth- 
Vtaotfow CO 81402 
3012492028 



QtaMfaMounteftCofep 

Sin 2208 M0J Sou* Hann <trwf 
Bwrkmdp.CO 80424 
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